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o’ dark nights to see Cremorne; but then it has 
only been to see what it was like, and in mufti, 
under careful guardianship, and with unlifted 





veils. But in this gay festivity al fresco ed al notte 
—in these Chelsea Gardens of Circe—there 
is to be no concealment. The gardens are 


to be strictly “tiled in” for the night. There 
is a committee of lady patronesses, among 
whom some of the most distinguished names 


are mentioned. Vouchers are necessary, and 
JENKINS assures us that in the distribution 
of them “the utmost exclusiveness will be 


preserved.” ‘This is of course highly necessary, 
for VioLETTA is a very persevering young lady; 
and, as one who must be nameless once got into 
a masquerade and passed muster among the 
mummers for one of themselves until a disagree- 
able smell of sulphur betrayed him, so it might 
possibly happen that the aristocratic maskers 
would run a risk of being startled by the presence 
of a little reality amid their fiction. But they 
may be as exclusive as they please, as jealous of 
their vouchers as the Lady Patronesses at 
Almack’s—when Almack’s really was exclusive— 
still they can never purge the place of its associa- 
tions and its memories ; the heavy odours 
of Viotetta’s pachoult will hang about it still, 
stifling the more delicate perfumes of mi/lefleurs 
and the Jockey Club; the impress of her foot will 
be upon the grass, the wine-stains she has left 
upon the t and—mothers of Belgravia, 
ware !—moral like physical 
catching. 


} 
be- 


are 


ible; 


fevers, ones, 


Among many items of gossip in the world of 


journalism respecting papers and_ periodicals, 
their changes and chances, may be noted the fact 
that the / more changed hands, 
and is about to undergo considerable 

Phis is, we believe, the third 
time that this paper has changed its nature within 
a not very prolonged existence; but, if L 
hear be true, the last will be the most prt 
change of all. At the outset, the / 
with what must be called a very pretentious title 
and very pretentious views—justified, however, 
to a great extent by the great ability with 
which they were supported. Professing what 
are called “advanced principles,” it obtain 
favour among that large body of English youth 
whose opinions are not crystallised, and who are 
always glad to welcome anything new in the way 
of political and religious doctrines, especially if 
they be enforced with wit and spirit. This the 
Leader certainly did, and at that time no journal 
of the same standing was more eagerly perused, 
if not in the drawing-room, at least in the club- 
room, aud on the hinder benches of the bar. 
After that, it underwent a change “into some- 
thing new and strange.” Milder counsels pre- 
vailed with its management, and milder views 
were professed. ‘Though still conducted with 
uncommon ability, and written by some of 
the cleverest pens upon the press, this change 
did not prove beneficial to the paper in a 


ader has once 





mo- 


difications. 





| great 


commercial point of view. To use a common 
expression, it fell between two stools. The 
former strong-stomached admirers of the 
Leader were dissatisfied with what they deemed 


republicanism en bottes vernis; whilst the moderate 
thinkers, on the other hand, still continued to 
regard it with the same holy hprror as before. 
Under the new management, it is probable that 
the change in everything but name will be radical 
and complete; the old leaven will be entirely 
purged; an entirely new class of writers intro- 
duced; a considerable augmentation will take 
place; and the /eader, instead of occupying itself 
with Positivism, German Neology, and the poli- 
tical doctrines of M. Proupuon, will become a 
shining light in illuminating such dark questions 
as Peel’s Act, the Currency Laws, and the Deci- 
mal Coinage. In point of fact, it is about to be- 
come the organ of a certain school in political 
economy, and, whilst it will preserve all the fea- 
tures of a generally political, social, literary, and 
artistic journal, the extra space will be devoted 
to matters which have hitherto been considered 
to fall only within the special province of the 
Economist. As for other matters, the Lt rary 
Gazette (JERDAN’S Literary Gazette) has fallen 


into the hands of Messrs. Brappury and 
Kvans and the gentlemen of the Punch 
staff, and is about to beeome a sort of comic 


review. The Sunday Times changed hands once 


more some time back, and is no longer the pro- 
perty of Mr. E. T. Swira. The literary obituary | 


of this quarter includes the 7’rain, which expired | 
The fate of this pe- | 


of a lingering atrophy. 






| the 12th inst., 


carrying on a publication among themselves upon 
joint-stock principles. When it appeared on the 
same day as the /dler, we predicted of them both, 
‘The Idler cannot possibly survive the year; the 
Train probably may.” Our prediction was veri- 
fied to the letter, for the Jdler very quickly ex- 
pired, but the 7’ain attained the ripe old age of 
eighteen months. 

Although no one can for one moment approve of 
the conduct of Mr. Grossmirna in taking the law 


| into his own hands, by caning Mr. May as Mr. 
May had caned his son, it must be admitted that | 


the disclosures at the Mansion House put the 
conduct of the latter gentleman into quite a new 
ilght. When the Lorp Mayor sent the charge of 
assault preferred by Mr. Grossmirn, on behalf 
of his son, to be investigated by a jury, the press 
was almost unanimous in ridiculing the magis- 
trate for treating with such seriousness what 
people were pleased to term “such a trumpery 
case,” and in exclaiming against interfering with 
a schoolmaster’s supposed right to flog his pupils 
to his heart’s content. We must confess that, 
although we did not think the matter called for 
observation at the time, it did appear to us 
that Mr. May’s conduct was not quite so blame- 
less in the matter as it was generaily made 
out to be. We always’ suspect a_ school- 
master who is fond of using the 
either negligent of 
understanding it. If the rod be of any value at 
all, it is a quick and violent remedy for that 
which may be cured by milder means more 
patiently applied. We doubt, however, whether 
it be a remedy at all,—whether itis anything but 
a brutalizing and hardening infliction. With all 
the mass of authority before us, from Busy 
to the present Head Master of Eton, we in- 
to this heretical opinion. But, setting that 
w of the question aside, surely not even 
erent to the old martinet sys- 


corporeal punish- 


dow! 
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cline 





extreme y 


the most 





} rigid adh 
tem willapprove of excessive 
so excessive as to bring on mental disease. 


ment, 
evidence that the son of Mr. 
GrossmitH is now dangerously ill from 
effects of the beating he received from Mr. May; 
nor is this a solitary instance of this gentleman’s 
method of instruction. Another father of a pupil, 
the Rev. H. Roberts, waited upon the Lorp Mayor 
to state that he had found it necessary to remove 
his son from Mr. May’s tuition, in consequence 
of severe and unnecessary chastisement; and in 
proof of his assertion he produced the following 
apology, which Mr. May had delivered in writing, 
in order to prevent the legal consequencesof his act: 
9, Trinity-square, Tower-bill, Feb. 18th, 1858. 

It is with unfeigned sorrow that I reflect upon the 
want of discretion and judgment which was so pain- 
fully evinced by me in the severe chastisement which 
I inflicted upon my former pupil, Horace W. L. 
at the Brewers’ Company School, on Friday, 

and for which I was justly summoned 
e Lord Mayor of London. I acknowledge 
itude the lenient course which at my earnest 
the father of the child in question, the 
Roberts, has adopted in consenting 


It is sworn upon 











Roberts, 





Rev . Horace 





his duty, or incapable of 


riodical adds another to the already numerous | 
instances of abortive schemes by literary men for | 


rod, to be | 


the | 


to withdraw from a public prosecution against me 
for the offence; and I sincerely appreciate the forgiv- 
ing spirit of his son in sanctioning such a course 
As a recompense to the son, I have fulfilled with 
Neasure the conditions imposed upon me by my kind | 


advocate and friend, the Rev. John Poole; and as 
an acknowledgement of the father’s forbearance I 
respond cheerfully to his desire, by making this sin- 
for all 


cere and unreserved avowal of regret that 
has occurred in reference hereto, and which I trust 
will satisfy the public, as it will the parents’ sens 


of duty and responsibility. Ep. J. May.—Signed in 
my presence, W. E. Poorer, 10, South-crescent. 

The recompense referred to in this document 
was that Mr. May placed the son of Mr. Roserts 
in another school for six months at his own ex- 
pense. How cruelly excessive must have been 
the punishment for which one clergyman could 
require from another such a recompense and such 
an apology, it is not difficult to imagine. It now 
only remains for the Brewers’ Company to offer 
their opinion upon Mr. May’s system of tuition. 

It is impossible to feel otherwise than very sorry 
on hearing of the calamity which lately befel 
Mr. Witt1am Tiowarp Russe, of Crimean, 
and now of Indian celebrity. According to the 
announcement of the Times itself, Mr. RussELy 
was prostrated by a sun-stroke on the march 
with Sir Corty Camreecy from Futteghur to 
Bareilly. In consequence of this misfortune his 
last letter was transmitted in an unfinished state, 


supplied by the Bombay correspondent. What- 
| ever difference of opinion may exist as to the 
perfect reliance to be placed upon all his descrip- 
tions, there can be none whatever about the talent 
evinced in their composition, the rich graces of 
| style by which they are adorned, and the un- 
common courage and self-devotion which he has 
invariably displayed in what may very properly 
be termed the public service. Were anything 
| to happen to Mr. Russe, it would not be too 
much to say that the greatest reporter on the 
English press had gone. It is satisfactory there- 
| fore, to be able to announce that, according to 
the last accounts, Mr. Russe. is recovering 
from the effects of the stroke, and is, in one tele- 
gram, announced to be at Futteghur, and “quite 
well.” That he may remain so amid all the dan- 
gerous influences of the Indian climate, and 
return to enjoy the position which he has fairly 
won, must be the sincere wish not only of his 
personal friends, but of all who read his letters— 
in other words, of all reading Englishmen and 
Englishwomen. 


| On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday Mr. 
Pepper, the excellent and indefatigable director 
of the Polytechnic, took a complimentary benefit 
before his retirement from the direction of the 
| Institution which has flourished so greatly under 
his care. ‘To those who have attended the Poly- 
technic Institution for some years past we need 
| say little in praise of Mr. Peprer’s system of 
| management. Greater courtesy to all comers, 
| more judgment in the selection of entertainments 
| likely to be both popular and instructive, could 
not have been displayed by any one than by this 
gentleman from the beginning to the end of his 
career. Bearing this in mind, we hope that what 
we hear is true, namely, that Mr. Perrer’s re- 
| tirement is only the preliminary to another and 
more advantageous engagement, 


The famous “ press prosecutions” have ended 
after all in smoke—a little forensic rhetoric, and 
a great deal of nonsense. ‘The AtTTrorNer- 
GENERAL declined to press the prosecutions in- 
stituted by his predecessor if Mr. TRUELOVE 
would only state that he did not intend to incite 
to the assassination of the French Emperor. This 
Mr. Trurtove’s counsel at once conceded, and 
Lord Campsett, after directing the jury to re- 
turn a verdict of ‘Not guilty,” dismissed the 
defendants with a caution. Strange inconsis- 
tency ! If not guilty, why the caution? So far we 
| are glad that a weak and unwise proceeding has 

come to an end. 


A meeting of the promoters of the Newspaper 
Press Fund is called for this day at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, for the purpose of considering 
the rules which have been revised by the com- 
mittee. From what we hear, it is likely that 
questions will be mooted upon which the future 
status and success of the movement must depend; 
and we earnestly recommend all who possibly can, 
and who take an interest in the question, and are 
desirous of elevating the newspaper press into 
the dignity of a profession, not to fail in their 
attendance. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WiGs.—On the Lord 

| Chief Baron taking his seat in the Exchequer Court the 
other morning, Mr. Knowles, who was coun-el on the 
first cause in the list, applied to his Lordship for 
permission to dispense with his wig during this 
very hot weather. It would be a very great 
convenience to him personally, and he under- 
stood also to several of his learned friends, if the per- 
mission could be accorded.—The Lord Chief Baron: 
Certainly, in permanently hot countries where the 
English Jaw is administered both the judges and the 
bar dispense with wigs. —Mr. Knowles: I am afraid, my 
Lord, we cannot call this a permanently hot country; 
all we can say is, that it is excessively hot just at 
present. The Lord Chief Baron: If you can say, Mr. 


| Knowles, that wearing your wig gives youa headache, 





or causes you any serious inconvenience Mr. 
Knowles: Sir, 1 am afraid I cannot put it so high as 
that, but only asa matter of inconvenience. Perhaps 
your Lordship will consult the other learned judges. 
(Laughter.)—The Lord Chief Baron: I certainly 
might do that in the course of the day.—Mr. Sergeant 


| Shee: Perhaps the best thing, then, is for us to dis- 


pense with our wigs now, and your Lordship may, at 
the close of the day, report the result of your confer 
ence with the other learned judges.—Mr. Knowles, 
however took nothing by his motion, for wigs, despite 
the intense heat, still continue to be worn. It is, we 
believe, among the traditions of the bar that once, on 
a similar application, Sir William Follett was per- 
| mitted to address the Court without his wig. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Human Mind. 


Second Series. London: 


Letters on the Philosophy of th 
By Samver Batry. 
Longmans. 

Tue only independent and original English phi- 

losophy is the Baconian philosophy. 

English philosophy of a more spiritual character 


may yet arise; but it gives so far small signs of | 


appearing. Essentially synthetic, the English 
genius becomes barrenly, childishly, pedantically 
analytic, whenever it ventures into the metaphy- 
sical domain. Each new book by an English 


author ona metaphysical subject can boast of 
being more aridly analytical than its predecessor. | 


It is the main feature of German metaphysics, on 
the contrary, to be inspired by a potent and pro- 
lific synthesis, and by that alone. Hence, though 
German metaphysical writers often lose them- 
selves in the abstract and the fantastic, they sel- 
dom leave us without a grand and fruitful con- 
ception of the universe. Can we say aught like 
thisof Mr. Bailey, acute and ingeniousasathinker, 
and lucid and lively as expositor and as critic 
though he be? What new glory has he re- 
vealed to us? To what new height has he 
enabled us to climb? What feast from 
invisible land has he offered to our hun- 
gry hearts? What yearning for the invisi- 
ble God has he awakened? What sublime dream 
of ideal perfection has he flashed on our 
brain? These are no captious questions. But 
we are weary, very weary of the small dexterities 
of debate where we pant for divinest colours, 
divinest forms, and divinest voices. ‘The Apostle 
did not denounce philosophy as such—he de- 
nounced philosophy falsely so called; and can it 
be anathematised in terms too scornful or too 
fierce? In England it mee 
in phrenology, as a leprosy in positivism, as 
dreary drivelling analysis in pyschology. Our 
war then is with all these; our war at present is 
especially with the last, as it is the last of which 
Mr. Bailey discourses. The ground we take in 
opposition to psychology, and for which we have 
fought battle after battle, is, that we can study 
the individual as a portion of a larger unity, but 
that it is illusory, frivolous, and sterile to study 
fragments of the individual. In metaphysics we 
deal with no dead or shadowy thing; 
with living organisms in the vastest living organ- 
ism; we deal with them in their relation to the un- 
seen. Psychology, which is a grinding of old tomb- 
stones into the minutest powder, has nothing 
therefore to do with metaphysics. In strictest 
speech and in strictest fact alike the metaphysical 
is that which lies behind the veil of nature. 
Instead, therefore, of making us dwell as 
morbid anatomists on our puny selves, it is 


for ever carrying us away into the higher 
life, and this is its signal and_ sublime 
service. Sphere beyond sphere we ascend, 


till words fail us to utter our ecstacy of contem- 
plation. Now the psychologists, always grovelling 
on the earth, always dabbling among rotten 
bones, deery those aspirations they 
felt. Nothing is to their taste exce pt the putrid 
prose of their own microscopic existence. The 
infinite which environs this pitiful span of theirs 


they curse as mysticism, asif it were not mystery | 
which converts universal being from a mere com- | 


mon mass into the temple of Deity. The utmost 
merit which we can allow to such a production as 
the one before us is that it may possibly help to 
teach accuracy in the use of words. But this, 
even though deserved, 


in attaining clearness and correctness as to have 
become the very poorest language in the world. 
It has been so polished by grammarians, that we 
seck in it, and find not, the muscle, the massive- 


ness, and the majesty of our illustrious English | 


tongue. What is the quarrel of a psychologist 
with all the psychologists who have gone before 
him ? 
he in his wisdom would have preferred another. 
And so the juggle and the jargon go on from 
generation to generation. Psychology might in 
general be described as grammar made dull. 
Locke is the chief model of dullness; 
the psychologists can be as dull as Locke, 
then they are satisfied Mr. Bailey has 


not a natural faculty for dullness; but he does 
his _best to achieve dullness notwithstanding. | 
As ithe distrusted himself, however, he some- 


A truly | 


the | 


ts us as a shallowness [{ 


we deal | 


have never | 


may be doubtful praise. | 
The French language has succeeded so completely | 


That they have employed one word while | 


and if | 


] times introduces the dullness of others; for 
instance, he quotes from a Mr. Tagart, a dilettante 
scribbler on psychology, whose natural faculty 
| for dullness is immense and unquestionable, the 
extremely impertinent that ‘* Reid’s 
Inquiry into the Human Mind” is avery shallow 
and feeble performance. Now, whatever we may 
think of Reid, we must admit that he belongs to 
| the few who have rendered psychology interest- 
| ing; and so Jouffroy, and many more, whom we 
consider rather better judges than Mr. Tagart, 

have deemed. Though political economy is so re- 





saying 


| Nations” charms us! And, 
psychology is so wearisome, 
counter that is attractive and instructive in the 
pages of Reid. Just because, through his shrewd 
glance and his robust sound sense, Reid, without 
reference to psychology, arrived often at what 
was beautifully and eternally true. Both Stewart 
and Brown, also, are remarkable and fascinating 
writers, let the position we assign them as philo- 


likewise, though 
how much we en- 


sophers be lowly or exalted. There are two 
obvious reasons vie Scotch psychologists 
remind us less of sandy deserts and siony 


wilds than the mi iss of English psychologists. 
Education at schools and universities is far 
exclusive, monotonous, and monastic it itland 
than in England. The bond with the nation and 
with the literature of the nation is never broken 
as by the English cloistral system. Then the 
Scotch, though not metaphysicians proper, but 
only psychologists, yet allow to psychology a 
tolerably comprehensive range, so that their 
delineations of human nature are sometimes as 
faithful and as fres 1 as if we them to 
famous 7 The most distinguished of 
Scotch philosophers, Sir Wil 
not dette these plea 
sophy wi ympletely 
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more ; ontology uncurtains — ynthesis, 
and never attempts to define. Hence the psycho- 
| logist and the ontologist cannot understand eacl 
| other. What to the former is a problem, to the 
latter is a fact to be added to a boundless treasure 


of facts, a victory to be added to a lon 
victories. A part of Mr. Bailey's ee is de- 
voted to a refutation of the German philosophy. 


series Ot 


| Now Mr. Bailey plainly labours under a total 
misapprehension of what German philosophy is 
First, because his knowledge of it is scanty and 
| second-hand, gleaned here and there from 
compilations; and, secondly, because he is a 
| payoustageet, and the achievements and disco- 
veries of German philosophy have been mainly 


ontological. No one who has thoroughly studied 
German philosophy will speak of it 
but wonder, erAtitude, and reverence. How much, 
however, do the words “ German philosophy,” 
include. Besides its primordial representatives 
whose names in England much better 


with aught 


are so 


pulsive, yet how much Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of 


¢ 


imagination to feel and to comprehend it. 
He who possesseth not this imagination had 
better not approach or pretend to judge the Ger- 
man philosophy. Is it not from want of this 
imagination that Mr. Bailey finds Fichte to be 
talking rank nonsense in maintaining that every- 
thing which we ascribe to objects, and which is 
supposed to come to us from them, has first been 
put by us into those objects by a conclusion ? 
What so true as this? All perception is the 
transference of ourselves. Transferring ourselves 
into objects, they are thenceforth but forms of our 
own individuality. They become real through our 
ideal. ,We are theircreators. Mr. Bailey and all 
of his school will call this mystical, whereat we 
are neither alarmed nor ¢ annoyed. We only know 
that it is what we learned from experience, and 
not from books—what we believed long before we 
knew that there were any metaphysical systems 
in the world. It was but the revival in a young 
heart of the old Oriental dream, deeper and higher 
than which no philosophy has yet gone, and of 
which metempsychosis, so ill understood, is the 
crowning phantasy. So far from being the deifi- 
cation of matter, it is the deification of the spiritual 
principle. We dart ourselves, as the spiritual, 
the vital, everywhere; and only the spiritual, the 
vital, do we thus everywhere behold—matter, that 
hideous figment of the psyc +hologists, vanishing 
away like a guilty thing. The feebleness of Mr. 
3ailey’s book, or rather the feebleness of ps ycho- 
logy, is strikingly shown in his remarks on the 
cansation of voluntary action. Beyond the limited 
region of psychology must we march, if profitably 
nal with catholic bre a h we are to discuss the 
awful question of liberty and n One of the 





itv 
ecessity. 





first axioms of ontology is th at n iture and neces- 
sity are identical. This excludes chance, but it 
does not imply fatalism. ‘The necessity of nature 
is the inalienable freedom of natur: If we are 


included in nature’s necessity, we are included in 
nature's inalienable freedom. Nature acts from 
an internal impulse and not from a foreign pres- 
sure, and sodo we. Asit is we that make objects 
what they are by transfusion and tr ment, 
so it is we that fashion our own destiny by ema- 
nation. This isa faith as elevating is con- 
soling, while it has none of the stern pride, none 
of the Titanic rebelliousness, from which in 
Stoicis is also favourable 


insfigure 





as it 


sm mankind shrank. It 
as no other faith can be to the sense of moral 
responsibility. Weare the architects of our own 
fortune; we are the inspirers and moulders of 
our own career ; we are our own guardian angels. 
Fractically this is the richest fruit of ontology ; 
for what so degrading or so despairing as that 
man should be continually asking himself, as 
psychology continually urges him to ask himself, 
whether he be a free being ora slave. He is free 
by the grace of God, which, in metaphysical 
language, is the perennial plenitude of life from 
within. Life may often fail from without if we 
seek it from without; from within it never faileth. 


| We pretend not, in speaking thus. to be the inter- 


| known than their works, does it not offer us such | 


menas Louis Feuerbach, who wouldcarry material 
ism and atheism to their ultimates, and Anthony 
Giinther, who would revive, extend, and perfect 
Cartesianism—offer us types of whatever shape 
thought has taken from the beginning? How 
foolish, then, to talk of German philosophy as if it 
invariably meant thing, or as if its whole 
pith could be condensed into half a dozen 
sentences. sut, manifold as German philo 


one 


sophy may be, there is no leading German 
system with which we are acquainted that 
inclines to the subdivision of the human 


faculties. Mr. Bailey is, therefore, manifesting 
extreme ignorance in attacking it on this ground 


| passing twenty yards into the nebulous, 


German philosophy proclaims unity of substance. | 


Before that unity it would efface all divisions and 
subdivisions. It would be as just to accuse the 
| Old Testament of favouring polytheism when 
depicting God’s mercy or anger, as to 
accuse German philosophy of breaking up the 
individual into paltriest parcels when employing 
| such metaphysical terms as reason, consciousness, 
and many more. The poetic pantheism which 
| transfuses,'which transfigures, the grandest meta- 


God’s 


preters of German ontology to the exclusion of 
every other. 

Philosophy belongs to no age and no nation ; 
and therefore he who aspires to be a philosopher 
should be familiar with the philosophers of every 
nation and of every age. German philosophy is 
the most magnificent apocalypse of modern 
thought. But it has striking defects. It is too 
much mere thought—too much divorced from 
the actual. It is too fond of disguising common- 
places in labyrinthine phrases. Not seldom, in 
it fool- 
ishly fancies that it is soaring farther and farther 
toward the mystical and the infinite. Though no 
philosophy is national, yet all philosophy should 
stupendously influence a country’s condition. Phi- 
losophy among the Germans, however, has been 
a hindrance rather than a help. Under it moral 
vigour has grown feeble, patriotic earnestness 
cold; it has been the apologist of cowardice and 
compromise, and the friend of despotism. It 
must bear no small part of the blame if Austria 
and Prussia are ignobly sclfish, and if the smaller 
German states are the serfs of the Czar. Life 
must predominate over thought, if thought is to 
be a power. Life includes thought, and should 
be its master, not its servant. Whenever this 





physical doctrines in Germany demands extraor- | natural subordination is overthrown, presump- 


| dinary wealth, and boldness 





and vigour of | | tion, pedantry, f 


falsehood, fruitless speculation, 
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o’ dark nights to see Cremorne; but then it has 
only been to see what it was like, and in mufti, 
under careful guardianship, and with unlifted 
veils. But in this gay festivity al fresco ed al notte 
—in these Chelsea Gardens of Circe—there 
is to be no concealment. The gardens are 
to be strictly “tiled in” for the night. There 
is a committee of lady patronesses, among 
whom some of the most distinguished names 
are mentioned. Vouchers are necessary, and 
JENKINS assures us that in the distribution 
of them “the utmost exclusiveness will be 
preserved.” ‘This is of course highly necessary, 
for VioLeTTA is a very persevering young lady; 
and, as one who must be nameless once got into 
a masquerade and passed muster among the 
mummers for one of themselves until a disagree- 
able smell of sulphur betrayed him, so it might 
possibly happen that the aristocratic maskers 
would run a risk of being startled by the presence 
of a little reality amid their fiction. But they 
may be as exclusive as they please, as jealous of 
their vouchers as the Lady Patronesses at 
Almack’s—when Almack’s really was exclusive— 
still they can never purge the place of its associa- 
tions and its memories ; the heavy odours 
of Vioverra’s pachouli will hang about it still, 
stifling the more delicate perfumes of mi/lefleurs 
and the Jockey Club; the impress of her foot will 
be upon the grass, the wine-stains she has left 
upon the table; and—mothers of Belgravia, be- 
ware !—moral fevers, like physical ones, are 
catching. 


Among many items of gossip in the world of 
g : : I 


journalism respecting and periodicals, 
their changes and chances, may be noted the fact 
that the Leader has once more changed hands, 
and is about to undergo considerable mo- 
difications. This is, we believe, the third 
time that this paper has changed its nature within 
a not very prolonged existence; but, if what we 
hear be true, the last will be the most prudent 
change of all. At the outset, the Leader started 
with what must be called a very pretentious title 
and very pretentious views—justified, however, 
to a great extent by the great ability with 
which they were supported. Professing what 
are called ‘‘ advanced principles,” it obtained great 
favour among that large body of English youth 
whose opinions are not crystallised, and who are 
always glad to welcome anything new in the way 


papers 


of political and religious doctrines, especially if 


they be enforced with wit and spirit. This the 
Leader certainly did, and at that time no journal 
of the same standing was more eagerly perused, 
if not in the drawing-room, at least in the club- 
room, aud on the hinder benches of the bar. 
After that, it underwent a change “into some- 
thing new and strange.” Milder counsels pre- 
vailed with its management, and milder views 
were professed. Though still conducted with 
uncommon ability, and written by some of 
the cleverest pens upon the press, this change 
did not prove beneficial to the paper in a 
commercial point of view. To use a common 
expression, it fell between two stools. The 
former strong-stomached admirers of the 
Leader were dissatisfied with what they deemed 


' yiodical adds another to 


republicanism en bottes vernis; whilst the moderate | 


thinkers, on the other hand, still continued to 
regard it with the same holy hprror as before. 
Under the new management, it is probable that 
the change in everything but name will be radical 
and complete; the old leaven will be entirely 
purged; an entirely new class of writers intro- 
duced; a considerable augmentation will take 
place; and the /.eader, instead of occupying itself 
with Positivism, German Neology, and the poli- 
tical doctrines of M. Proupuon, will become a 
shining light in illuminating such dark questions 


as Peel’s Act, the Currency Laws, and the Deci- | 


mal Coinage. In point of fact, it is about to be- 


come the organ of a certain school in political | 


economy, and, whilst it will preserve all the fea- 
tures of a generally political, social, literary, and 
artistic journal, the extra space will be devoted 
to matters which have hitherto been considered 
to fall only within the special province of the 
Economist. 
Gazette (JERDAN’sS Literary Gazette) has fallen 


into the hands of Messrs. Brappury and 
Evans and the gentlemen of the Punch 
staff, and is about to become a sort of comic 


review. ‘The Sunday Times changed hands once 
more some time back, and is no longer the pro- 
perty of Mr. E. T. Smrrua. The literary obituary 
of this quarter includes the Train, which expired 
of a lingering atrophy. The fate of this pe- 


As for other matters, the Literary | 


| 


the already numerous 
instances of abortive schemes by literary men for 
carrying on a publication among themselves upon 
joint-stock principles. When it appeared on the | 
same day as the /dler, we predicted of them both, | 
“The Idler cannot possibly survive the year; the | 
Train probably may.” Our prediction was veri- 
fied to the letter, for the Jdler very quickly ex- 
pired, but the 7’vain attained the ripe old age of 
eighteen months. 


Although no one can for one moment approve of | 
the conduct of Mr. Grossmiru in taking the law 
into his own hands, by caning Mr. May as Mr. 
May had caned his son, it must be admitted that 
the disclosures at the Mansion House put the 
conduct of the latter gentleman into quite a new 
ilght. When the Lorp Mayor sent the charge of | 
assault preferred by Mr. Grossmirn, on behalf | 
of his son, to be investigated by a jury, the press | 
was almost unanimous in ridiculing the magis- | 
trate for treating with such seriousness what 
people were pleased to term “such a trumpery 
case,” and in exclaiming against interfering with 
a schoolmaster’s supposed right to flog his pupils | 
to his heart’s content. We must confess that, 
although we did not think the matter called for 
observation at the time, it did appear to us 
that Mr. May’s conduct was not quite so blame- | 
ess in the matter as it was generally made 
out to be. We always’ suspect a_ school- | 
master who is fond of using the rod, to be 
either negligent of his duty, or incapable of | 
understanding it. If the rod be of any value at 
all, it is a quick and violent remedy for that 
which may be cured by milder means more 
patiently applied. We doubt, however, whether 
it be a remedy at all,—whether itis anything but 
a brutalizing and hardening infliction. With all 
the mass of authority before us, from Bussy 
down to the present Head Master of Eton, we in- 
cline to this heretical opinion. But, setting that | 
extreme view of the question aside, surely not even | 
the most rigid adherent to the old martinet sys- 
tem willapprove of excessive corporeal punish- 
ment, so excessive as to bring on mental disease. 
It is sworn upon evidence that the son of Mr. 
GrossMita is now dangerously ill from the 
effects of the beating he received from Mr. May ; 
nor is this a solitary instance of this gentleman’s 
method of instruction. Another father of a pupil, 
the Rev. H. Rozerts, waited upon the Lorp Mayor 
to state that he had found it necessary to remove 
his son from Mr. May’s tuition, in consequence 
of severe and unnecessary chastisement; and in 
proof of his assertion he preduced the following 
apology, which Mr. May had delivered in writing, 
in order to prevent the legal consequencesof his act: 

9, Trinity-square, Tower-bill, Feb. 18th, 1858. 

It is with unfeigned sorrow that I reflect upon the 
want of discretion and judgment which was so pain- 
fully evinced by me in the severe chastisement which 
[ inflicted upon my former pupil, Horace W. L. | 
Roberts, at the Brewers’ Company School, on Friday, 
the 12th inst., and for which I was justly summoned 
before the Lord Mayor of London. I acknowledge 
with gratitude the lenient course which at my earnest 


| 


entreaty the father of the child in question, the 
Rev. Horace Roberts, has adopted in consenting 


to withdraw from a public prosecution against me 
for the offence; and I sincerely appreciate the forgiv- 
ing spirit of his son in sanctioning such a course 
As recompense to the son, I have fulfilled with 
pleasure the conditions imposed upon me by my kind | 
advocate and friend, the Rev. John Poole; and as 
an acknowledgement of the father’s forbearance I 
respond cheerfully to his desire, by making this sin- 
cere and unreserved avowal of regret for all that 
has occurred in reference hereto, and which I trust 
will satisfy the public, as it will the parents’ sense 
of duty and responsibility. Ep. J. May.—Signed in 
my presence, W. E. Poor, 10, South-crescent. 


The recompense referred to in this document | 
was that Mr. May placed the son of Mr. Roserts 
in another school for six months at his own ex- | 
pense. How cruelly excessive must have been 
the punishment for which one clergyman could 
require from another such a recompense and such | 
an apology, it is not difficult to imagine. It now 
only remains for the Brewers’ Company to offer | 
their opinion upon Mr. May’s system of tuition. 


It is impossible to feel otherwise than very sorry 
on hearing of the calamity which lately befel 
Mr. Wivt1am Tiowarp Russexz, of Crimean, 
and now of Indian celebrity. According to the 
announcement of the Times itself, Mr. RusseLn 
was prostrated by a sun-stroke on the march | 
with Sir Corry Camrpecty from Futteghur to | 
Bareilly. In consequence of this misfortune his 
last letter was transmitted in an unfinished state, 





| be termed the public service. 


| management. 


and the supplementary intelligence had to be 
supplied by the Bombay correspondent. What- 
ever difference of opinion may exist as to the 
perfect reliance to be placed upon all his descrip- 
tions, there can be none whatever about the talent 
evinced in their composition, the rich graces of 
style by which they are adorned, and the un- 
common courage and self-devotion which he has 
invariably displayed in what may very properly 
Were anything 
to happen to Mr. Russet, it would not be too 
much to say that the greatest reporter on the 
English press had gone. It is satisfactory there- 
fore, to be able to announce that, according to 
the last accounts, Mr. RussEerxi is recovering 
from the effects of the stroke, and is, in one tele- 
gram, announced to be at Futteghur, and “ quite 
well.” That he may remain soamid all the dan- 
gerous influences of the Indian climate, and 
return to enjoy the position which he has fairly 
won, must be the sincere wish not only of his 
personal friends, but of all who read his letters— 
in other words, of all reading Englishmen and 
Englishwomen. 


On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday Mr. 
Pepren, the excellent and indefatigable director 


| of the Polytechnic, took a complimentary benefit 
y y. 


before his retirement from the direction of the 
Institution which has flourished so greatly under 
his care. ‘To those who have attended the Poly- 
technic Institution for some years past we need 
say little in praise of Mr. Perrrer’s system of 
Greater courtesy to all comers, 
more judgment in the selection of entertainments 
likely to be both popular and instructive, could 
not have been displayed by any one than by this 
gentleman from the beginning to the end of his 
career. Bearing this in mind, we hope that what 
we hear is true, namely, that Mr. Perprr’s re- 
tirement is only the preliminary to another and 
more advantageous engagement. 


The famous “ press prosecutions” have ended 
after all in smoke—a little forensic rhetoric, and 
a great deal of nonsense. ‘The ArTTorNEy- 


| GENERAL declined to press the prosecutions in- 


stituted by his predecessor if Mr. TRUELOVE 
would only state that he did not intend to incite 


| to the assassination of the French Emperor. This 


Mr. TruELOve’s counsel at once conceded, and 
Lord CampseE tt, after directing the jury to re- 
turn a verdict of “Not guilty,” dismissed the 
defendants with a caution. ' Strange inconsis- 


' tency ! If not guilty, why the caution? So far we 
| are glad that a weak and unwise proceeding has 


come to an end. 

A meeting of the promoters of the Newspaper 
Press Fund is called for this day at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, for the purpose of considering 
the rules which have been revised by the com- 
mittee. From what we hear, it is likely that 
questions will be mooted upon which the future 
status and success of the movement must depend; 
and we earnestly recommend all who possibly can, 
and who take an interest in the question, and are 
desirous of elevating the newspaper press into 
the dignity of a profession, not to fail in their 
attendance. 





THe WEATHER AND THE Wies.—On the Lord 
Chief Baron taking his seat in the Exchequer Court the 
other morning, Mr. Knowles, who was counsel on the 
first canse in the list, applied to his Lordship for 


| permission to dispense with his wig during this 


very hot weather. It would be a very great 
convenience to him personally, and he under- 


stood also to several of his learned friends, if the per- 
mission could be accorded.—The Lord Chief Baron: 
Certainly, in permanently hot countries where the 
English law is administered both the judges and the 


| bar dispense with wigs.—Mr. Knowles: I am afraid, my 


Lord, we cannot call this a permanently hot country; 


‘all we can say is, that it is excessively hot just at 
| present. The Lord Chief Baron: If you can say, Mr. 


Knowles, that wearing your wig gives youa headache, 
or causes you any serious inconvenience Mr. 
Knowles: Sir, 1 am afraid I cannot put it so high as 
that, but only as a matter of inconvenience. Perhaps 





| your Lordship will consult the other learned judges. 


(Laughter.)—The Lord Chief Baron: I certainly 
might do that in the course of the day.—Mr. Sergeant 
Shee: Perhaps the best thing, then, is for us to dis- 
pense with our wigs now, and your Lordship may, at 
the close of the day, report the result of your confer- 
ence with the other learned judges.—Mr. Knowles, 
however took nothing by his motion, for wigs, despite 
the intense heat, still continue to be worn. It is, we 
believe, among the traditions of the bar that once, on 
asimilar application, Sir William Follett was per- 
mitted to address the Court without his wig. 
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Tetters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
By Samvev Battery. Second Series. London: 
Longmans. 

Tue only independent and original English phi- 

losophy is the Baconian philosophy. A truly 

English philosophy of a more spiritual character 

may yet arise; but it gives so far small signs of 

appearing. Kssentially synthetic, the English 
genius becomes barrenly, childishly, pedantically 
analytic, whenever it ventures into the metaphy- 
sical domain. 
author on a metaphysical subject can boast of 
being more aridly analytical than its predecessor. 

It is the main feature of German metaphysics, on 

the contrary, to be inspired by a potent and pro- 

lific synthesis, and by that alone. Hence, though 

German metaphysical writers often lose them- 

selves in the abstract and the fantastic, they sel- 

dom leave us without a grand and fruitful con- 
ception of the universe. Can we say aught like 


GLISH LITERATURE. 


Each new book by an English | 


thisof Mr. Bailey, acute and ingeniousasathinker, | 


and lucid and lively as expositor and as critic 
though he be? What new glory has he re- 
vealed to us? To what new height has he 
enabled us to climb? What feast from the 
invisible land has he offered to our hun- 
gry hearts? What yearning for the invisi- 
ble God has he awakened ? What sublime dream 
of ideal perfection has he flashed on our 
brain? These are no captious questions. 
we are weary, very weary of the small dexterities 
of debate where we pant for divinest colours, 
divinest forms, and divinest voices. 
did not denounce philosophy as such—he de- 
nounced philosophy falsely so called; and can it 


But | 


times introduces the dullness of others; for | 


instance, he quotes from a Mr. Tagart, a dilettante 
scribbler on psychology, whose natural faculty 
for dullness is immense and unquestionable, the 
extremely impertinent saying that ‘“ Reid’s 
Inquiry into the Human Mind” is avery shallow 
and feeble performance. Now, whatever we may 
think of Reid, we must admit that he belongs to 
the few who have rendered psychology interest- 
ing; and so Jouffroy, and many more, whom we 
consider rather better judges than Mr. Tagart, 
have deemed. Though political economy is so re- 


pulsive, yet how much Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of 
And, likewise, though | 
psychology is so wearisome, how much we en- | 


Nations” charms us! 
counter that is attractive and instructive in the 
pages of Reid. Just because, through his shrewd 
glance and his robust sound sense, Reid, without 
reference to psychology, arrived often at what 
was beautifully and eternally true. Both Stewart 
and Brown, also, are remarkable and fascinating 
writers, let the position we assign them as philo- 
sophers be lowly or exalted. There are two 


obvious reasons why Scotch psychologists | 
remind us less of sandy deserts and siony | 
wilds than the mass of English psychologists. | 


Education at schools and universities is far less 
exclusive, monotonous, and monastic in Scotland 
than in England. The bond with the nation and 
with the literature of the nation is never broken 
as by the English cloistral system. Then the 


| Scotch, though not metaphysicians proper, but 


The Apostle | 


be anathematised in terms too scornful or too ! 


fierce? 
in phrenology, as a leprosy in positivism, as 
dreary drivelling analysis in pyschology. Our 


In England it meets us as a shallowness f{ 


war then is with all these; our war at present is | 


especially with the last, as it is the last of which 
Mr, Bailey discourses. The ground we take in 
opposition to psychology, and for which we have 
fought battle after battle, is, that we can study 
the individual as a portion of a larger unity, but 


that it is illusory, frivolous, and sterile to study | 


fragments of the individual. In metaphysics we 
deal with no dead or shadowy thing; we deal 


with living organisms in the vastest living organ- | 


ism; we deal with them in their relation to the un- 
seen. Psychology, which is a grinding of old tomb- 
stones into the minutest powder, has nothing 
therefore to do with metaphysics. In strictest 
speech and in strictest fact alike the metaphysical 
is that which lies behind the veil of nature. 
Instead, therefore, of making us dwell 
morbid anatomists on our puny selves, it is 
for ever carrying us away into the higher 
life, and this is its signal and sublime 
service. Sphere beyond sphere we ascend, 
till words fail us to utter our ecstacy of contem- 
plation. Now the psychologists, always grovelling 
on the earth, always dabbling among rotten 
bones, deery those aspirations they have never 
felt. 
prose of their own microscopic existence. 
infinite which environs this pitiful span of theirs 
they curse as mysticism, asif it were not mystery 
which converts universal being from a mere com- 
mon mass into the temple of Deity. 


The utmost | 


as | 


Nothing is to their taste except the putrid | 
The | 


merit which we can allow to such a production as | 
the one before us is that it may possibly help to | 


teach accuracy in the use of words. But this, 
even though deserved, may be. doubtful praise. 
The French language has succeeded so completely 
in attaining clearness and correctness as to have 
become the very poorest language in the world. 
It has been so polished by grammarians, that we 
seek in it, and find not, the muscle, the massive- 
ness, and the majesty of our illustrious English 
tongue. What is the quarrel of a psychologist 
with all the psychologists who have gone before 
him? That they have employed one word while 
he in his wisdom would have preferred aaother. 
And so the juggle and the jargon go on from 
generation to generation. Psychology might in 
general be described as grammar made dull. 


Locke is the chief model of dullness; and if | 


the psychologists can be as dull as Locke, 
then they are satisfied. Mr. Bailey has 
not a natural faculty for dullness; but he does 
his best to achieve dullness notwithstanding. 
Asifhe distrusted himself, however, he some- 





only psychologists, yet allow to psychology a 
tolerably comprehensive range, so that their 
delineations of human nature are sometimes as 
faithful and as fresh as if we owed them to some 
famous poet. The most distinguished of recent 
Scotch philosophers, Sir William Hamilton, does 
not delight us with these pleasant gleams: philo- 
sophy was to him more completely than perhaps 
to any one before him a mere science of defini- 
tions; yet philosophy really deals with that 
which cannot be defined. And this constitutes 
the difference between psychology and ontology. 
Psychology analyses and defines ever and ever- 
more ; ontology uncurtains synthesis on synthesis, 
and never attempts to define. Hence the psycho- 
logist and the ontologist cannot understand each 
other. 
latter is a fact to be added to a boundless treasure 
of facts, a victory to be added to a long series of 
victories. A part of Mr. Bailey’s volume is de- 


imagination to feel and to comprehend it. 
He who possesseth not this imagination had 
better not approach or pretend to judge the Ger- 
man philosophy. Is it not from want of this 
imagination that Mr. Bailey finds Fichte to be 
talking rank nonsense in maintaining that every- 
thing which we ascribe to objects, and which is 
supposed to come to us from them, has first been 
put by us into those objects by a conclusion ? 
What so true as this? All perception is the 
transference of ourselves. Transferring ourselves 
into objects, they are thenceforth but forms of our 
own individuality. They become real through our 
ideal. ,We are theircreators. Mr. Bailey and all 
of his school will call this mystical, whereat we 
are neither alarmed nor annoyed. We only know 
that it is what we learned from experience, and 
not from books—what we believed long before we 
knew that there were any metaphysical systems 
in the world. It was but the revival in a young 
heart of the old Oriental dream, deeper and higher 
than which no philosophy has yet gone, and of 


| which metempsychosis, so ill understood, is the 


crowning phantasy. So far from being the deifi- 
cation of matter, it is the deification of the spiritual 
principle. We dart ourselves, as the spiritual, 
the vital, everywhere; and only the spiritual, the 
vital, do we thus everywhere behold—matter, that 
hideous figment of the psychologists, vanishing 
away like a guilty thing. The feebleness of Mr. 
Bailey’s book, or rather the feebleness of psycho- 
logy, is strikingly shown in his remarks on the 
causation of voluntary action. Beyond the limited 
region of psychology must we march, if profitably 
and with catholic breadth we are to discuss the 
awful question of liberty and necessity. One of the 
first axioms of ontology is that nature and neces- 
sity are identical. This excludes chance, but it 
does not imply fatalism. The necessity of nature 
is the inalienable freedom of nature. If we are 
included in natnre’s necessity, we are included in 
nature's inalienable freedom. Nature acts from 
an internal impulse and not from a foreign pres- 
sure, and sodo we. As it is we that make objects 
what they are by transfusion and transfigurement, 
so it is we that fashion our own destiny by ema- 
nation. This is a faith as elevating as it is con- 


| soling, while it has none of the stern pride, none 


What to the former is a problem, to the | 


| responsibility. 


voted to a refutation of the German philosophy. | 
Now Mr. Bailey plainly labours under a total | 


misapprehension of what German philosophy is. 


First. because his knowledge of it is scanty and | 


gleaned here and there from 
and, secondly, because he is a 


second-hand, 
compiiations; 


psychologist, and the achievements and disco- | 


veries of German philosophy have been mainly 
ontological. No one who has thoroughly studied 
German philosophy will speak of it with aught 
but wonder, gratitude, and reverence. How much, 
however, do the words “ German philosophy,” 
include. Besides its primordial representatives. 
whose names in England are so much better 
known than their works, does it not offer us such 
menas Louis Feuerbach, who wouldcarry material- 
ism and atheism to their ultimates, and Anthony 
Giinther, who would revive, extend, and perfect 
Cartesianism—offer us types of whatever shape 
thought has taken from the beginning? 
foolish, then, to talk of German philosophy as if it 


of the Titanic rebelliousness, from which in 
Stoicism mankind shrank. It is also favourable 
as no other faith can be to the sense of moral 
Weare the architects of our own 
fortune; we are the inspirers and moulders of 
our own career ; we are our own guardian angels. 
Practically this is the richest fruit of ontology ; 
for what so degrading or so despairing as that 
man should be continually asking himself, as 
psychology continually urges him to ask himself, 
whether he be a free being ora slave. He is free 
by the grace of God, which, in metaphysical 
language, is the perennial plenitude of life from 
within. Life may often fail from without if we 


| seek it from without; from within it never faileth. 


We pretend not, in speaking thus. to be the inter- 


| preters of German ontology to the exclusion of 


| nation and of every age. 


How | 


invariably meant one thing, or as if its whole | 


pith could be condensed into half a dozen 
sentences. But, manifold as German philo- 
sophy may be, there is no leading German 


system with which we are acquainted 
inclines to the subdivision of the human 
faculties. Mr. Bailey is, therefore, manifesting 
extreme ignorance in attacking it on this ground. 


| places in labyrinthine phrases. 


that | 


German philosophy proclaims unity of substance. | 


sefore that unity it would efface all divisions and 
subdivisions. It would be as just to accuse the 
Old Testament of favouring polytheism when 
depicting God’s mercy or God’s anger, as to 
accuse German philosophy of breaking up the 


individual into paltriest parcels when employing | 
| must predominate over thought, if thought is to 


such metaphysical terms as reason, consciousness, 
and many more. The poetic pantheism which 
transfuses,'which transfigures, the grandest meta- 
physical doctrines in Germany demands extraor- 


dinary wealth, and boldness, and vigour of | tion, pedantry, falsehood, fruitless speculation, 


every other. 

Philosophy belongs to no age and no nation ; 
and therefore he who aspires to be a philosopher 
should be familiar with the philosophers of every 
German philosophy is 


the most magnificent apocalypse of modern 
thought. But it has striking defects. It is too 


much mere thought—too much divorced from 
the actual. It is too fond of disguising common- 
Not seldom, in 
passing twenty yards into the nebulous, it fool- 
ishly fancies that it is soaring farther and farther 
toward the mystical and the infinite. Though no 
philosophy is national, yet all philosophy should 
stupendously influence a country’s condition. Phi- 
losophy among the Germans, however, has been 
a hindrance rather than a help. Under it moral 
vigour has grown feeble, patriotic earnestness 
cold; it has been the apologist of cowardice and 
compromise, and the friend of despotism. It 


| must bear no small part of the blame if Austria 


and Prussia are ignobly selfish, and if the smaller 
German states are the serfs of the Czar. Life 


be a power. Life includes thought, and should 
be its master, not its servant. Whenever this 
natural subordination is overthrown, presump- 
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In German philosophy we pant for the 
God, and encounter Supreme Reason 
instead. But this Supreme Reason, in the most 
bounteous, suggestive ontological significance 
thereof, could be in England what it cannot be in 
Germany—the herald and the path to the Living 
God. Here we are alive enough, but only in the 
outward, Our industrialisms are miraculous ; 
but they are of the earth—earthy. We have to 
be raised to the universal and the unseen, not that 
we may be more alive, but that we may have a 
sublimer conception of life. It is true that all 
national growth must be from a national roo 
and on a “national soil. We cannot ap propriate 
German philosophy—we cannot make it wholly 
our own. Some very small men have been 
attempting to plant in England that very small 
Gospel, positivism ; whereto the objection is that 
positivism, being the final and most idiotic 
expression of the filthy French 
systems, can have no single aptitude for England’s 
spiritual requirements. It is a foreign pollution, 
and let us keep it from entering our hearts and 
homes by a healthy disgust. A foreign thing 
German philosophy is no less. In spite of our 
English affinities with the Teutonic element, its 
foreign character German philosophy will always 
retain. Our higher philosophy, when a higher 
philosophy comes, will be a spiritual Baconianism 

-a Baconian ontology. What, then, can German 
philosophy chiefly do for us in our approaching 
spiritual transformations? It can aid us in 
getting rid of our barren psychologies; it can 
teach us that metaphysics are synthetic, not 
analytical. Preposterous is it to aver that 
Lockeism and its ugly brood are direct descend- 
ants of Baconianism. 

The intellect of Bacon was perhaps the most, 
while that of Locke was the least synthetic, that 
ever England produced. What, therefore, could 

3acon and Locke have incommon? Neverthe- 
less the Lockeists noisily and incessantly pretend 
to apply nothing but Baconian principles—which 
is a charlatanism, unless we choose charitably to 
consider it a mistake. Whether charlatanism or 
mistake, the assumption by Lockeism, by our 
psychologists, of a Baconian mask, has a fatal in- 
fluence beyond philosophy. It disastyously 

ffects our politics. Without metaphysical syn- 
thesis politics can have no creative force. ‘The 
dearth of the heroic and of the chivalrous we may 
lament—and would that the heroic and the 
chilvalrous were to return to our public life! But 
were they to return, would they not be at a loss 
what todo? And just because the mind of our 
legislators, where it has received any culture or 
discipline at all, has been simply instructed how 
to analyse. Hence among our politicians and 
statesmen there is not one who has any energy of 
synthetic fruitfulness and combination. Nor- 
mally, political action is the synthetic renewal of 
# nation’s existence. How wholly unlike this is 
it that by a process of lazy analysis you huddle 
what you cail a bill or measure into sha 
that by a pr 
it to pieces, 
for a season so completely into contempt. 
have analysis making or destroying measures; 
have also analysis breaking up men 
parties, with the formation of which passion and 
principle have little to do. Gazing forth from 
the domain of synthetic politics, we are obliged 
to confess that we do not know what the vAgue 
words Liberal and Conservative mean: though we 
very clearly understand what reform means on 
the one side, and what obstruction and obscu- 
rantism mean on the other. The life of the 
universe is a long reformation, 
we pretend to be wiser than the universe ? 
Everything organic tends to corruption and dis- 
solution, and nature is cease lessly bus sy in forming 
again, or reforming. Here, then, 
infallible guide in all religious, social, and poli- 
tical affairs. Slowly, like nature, we should form 
again, or reform; and like nature, we should never 
intermit our labours. But very widely in these 
days have men departed from nature, and, instead 
of seeking field and food in great realities, they 
delude themselves, and delude each other, with 
emptiest phrases. You, our most stolid friend, 
who call yourself a Conservative, would be pain- 
fully at a loss to tell us what you would conserve; 
you, our most glib and shallow brother, who call 
yourself a Liberal, would be exceedingly puzzled 
to define Liberalism. 

Most stolid friend, most glib and shallow bro- 
ther, ye are ensnared by rigmarole when ye are 
not taking part in legerdemain. Rise for a 
moment above the cant and pedantry of names, 


enter in. 
Living 


we 


sensationalist | 


pe, or 
ocess of malignant analysis you tear | 
This is what has brought our Senate | 


We | 


| attempt was made to c 


into | 


and ye will marvel mach that they should ever 
have had power to fascinate and befool you. If 
we passed from politics to religion, we should 
discover analysis as the worker of still more 
tragical woe. Our churches, like our senate, 
have suffered from moral causes. But if our 
churches are no longer loved, no longer puissant 
and fruitful, flashing with prophetic fire, angelic 
ministers of mercy, to what except to the wither- 
ing effects of analysis can we ascribe it? We are 
resolved, then, to treat all psychological writings 
as we have treated Mr. Bailey’s book: we shall 
denounce them as crimes against the community 
uo less than as heresies in metaphysics. 
ATTICUS. 


Memoirs of Rachel. M: idame de B—— 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 

(Concluded from p. 
Arter her return from her short visit to London, 
Rachel’s popularity among her own countrymen 
grew into an enthusiasm such as few artists have 
ever succeeded in arousing. No better proof of 
the strength of this feeling can be found than 
the fact that a rival, as young and more beautiful 
than herself, endowed with undoubted talent, 
supported, moreover, by a powerful clique of par- 
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| towards their own families. 





| 


i 


tisans, and among them the great Janin himself, | 


disgusted, like many others, at the sordid mean- 
ness of the Jewess, failed in opposing for a mo- 
ment the career of the triumphant tragédienne. 
It was the partial success of this rival, Mlle. 
Maxime, in Phédre, that induced Rachel to try 
that extremely difficult part. But it was in 
* Marie Stuart,” where the rivals were brought 
face to face, that the discomfiture of Mlle. 
Maxime was effected. No doubt the following 
description of the scene by Madame de B—— is 
highly coloured in favour 6f the heroine; but it 
is so far true, that from that time forward no 
compare the two actresses 
as equals: 

Every time poor Maxime appeared, one portion of 
the house maintained a disdi uinful silence; a tacit 
conde: omnes ution which ha own few but brave partisans 
retorted to the full whenever Rachel came on. Both 
camps anxiously awaited the decisive third act. It 
amply justified their solicitude. The that 
hroughout the house was almost oppressive. 
Elizabeth (Maxime), pale, disheartened, 
too well the tide was against her, feeling instinctively 

oomed, knowing her incapacity to ) 

scape the impending avalanche, trembled with im- 
rage. Every word she uttered revealed the 
and grief of her burthened heart. Marie 
(Rachel) on her sid pas sive and motion- 
accepted all the withering contumely heaped 
upon her; with bent head, folded arms, and steady, 
calm, glittering eye, she waited—waited patiently— 
but there was something so appalling, so deadly in 
the look, that a shudder went through the audience; 
every one felt that the patience was that of the tiger 
secure of his prey, who has noted the very place 


*) 
silence 


reigned 





seeing 


she was a resist or 
ners 
bitterness 
Stuart 





} 
ess 


where his fangs will be thrast into the quivering 
flesh of the victim. When, at last, it was her turn to 


speak, the very ones who had expected the explosion 
were thunderstruck. No pen can render the frenzied 
passion, the terrific vehemence, the scorching indigna- 
tion with wats h she poured forth her pent-up fury. 
Her voice, lately so weak and exhausted, 
streng eed vy her imperious (ill, hurled forth 
anathemas that fell like sledge-hammers on the 
crushed Maxime, who, breathless, amazed, terrified, 
beyond measure, gazed at her with wild eyes. The 
scene was mag roiti cent, and be ggars dese rip tion. No 
one could bave believed such meaning could be given 


| to the pale, meagre, wishy-washy translation of Le- 


and why should | 


we have an | 





no one ever suspected the strength, the fire 
contained in Rachel. Her irritated self-love had de- 
veloped all her resources; she had attained every 
perfection save one, the most prized, most valuable— 
tears. 

Of poor Mile. Maxime, we are told that “she 
sank at once into insignificance; and although 
she remained ten years upon the stage, the public 
never took any especial notice of her. She is 
now keeping an /détel garni, rue de la Michodiére, 
in Paris. Phedre lets furnished lodgings, with 
board, if required.” 

In 1842 Rachel paid a very short visit to 
England. Her reception was not quite so en- 
thusiastic as before. The novelty of her appear- 
ance had worn off; and the attention of the Lon- 
don public was somewhat diverted from the great 
tragédienne by the presence among them of two 
comic favourites from the other side of the Chan- 
nel—Bouffé and Déjazet. Disgusted with what 
Madame de B is pleased to term “the fickle- 
ness of the English public,” Rachel found a 
sovereign balm for the slight to her genius in a 
very profitable tour through Belgium. This 
speculation answered so well, that we are told 


brun; 

















that “twelve nights put more than 30,000 francs 
in the pocket of the celebrated actress.” 

In 1844 Rachel attained her majority, and lost 
no time in freeing herself from ‘the paternal 
gripe that had hitherto been fastened on her 
sarnings.” ‘This was not to be wondered at; but 
her conduct to her family was none the less libe- 
ral because she took that prudent step. It is a 
well-known feature in the Jewish character, that 
in proportion as they are graspingly avaricious 
and meanly parsimonious in their dealings with 
the rest of the world, so are they liberal, even to 
profuseness, among themselves, and especially 
We suppose that 
this arises from their old division into tribes, and 
from the peculiar manner in which they have 
| been kept apart from the rest of the world, At 
any rate, Rachel possessed the feeling in an 
extraordinary degree, and constantly manifested 
it in her dealings with her family. When shlie 
set up her household apart from her parents, she 
left them all the furniture which belonged to 
herself, and gave her father a pension of 12,000 
frances per annum, and her mother one of 4000 
francs, for her own private use. ‘These sums,” 
says Madame de B——-, “were paid yearly with 
great regularity.” To all the other members of 
the family she was equally kind. Sarah's pockets 
were ee replenished and her debts dis- 
charged by achel’s purse; and her brother Ra- 

phael Felix was the constant and never-satisfied 
pserachete of her bounty. Afterwards, when her 
starring tours became organised into a system, 
Rachel insisted upon forcing Raphael and the 
other members of the family upon the public; 
and although he was intolerable as an actor, and 
was without the slightest pretensions to talent of 
any kind, his name appeared in all the contracts 
for a good round sum. It is but fair to admit 
that this kindness was in some measure repaid 
by a devotion which sometimes manifested itself 
in a peculiar manner: 

All the Felixes have been accustomed to look to 
Rachel, and with good reason, as their mainstay and 
support. They repay and keep up the flow of gene- 
rosity by a continual adoration of the idol that some- 
times takes the most ludicrous forms. When she 
plays, the mother and sisters go off into extasies of 
delight, clapping their hands, crying out, Brava! 
bravissima !—vociferating, ‘‘ Was ever the like seen! 
She is an angel! Adorable! divine!” &c., and end 
ing the farce by throwing their ready-prepared 
bouquets on the stage. It requires the really extra- 
ordinary talent of Rachel to make managers tolerate 
these silly se¢ 

From what has been said, it will be gathered 
that Madame de B ’s volumes consist of a 
sort of diary of her performances, arranged with 
more or Jess chronological accuracy, seasoned 
with anecdotes illustrative of her curious idiosyn- 
cracy. As it would be tedious and unnecessary 
to follow the former, we shall do nothing more 
than quote a few of the more amusing among the 
latter, and pass on to the closing events of her 
career: 
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RACHEL AND THE PINEAPPLE. 

Having occasion to give a dinner to a number of 
eminent personages, she ordered her dessert at Chevet’s. 
Among the expensive hothouse fruit selected was 
apineapple. At this epoch (1848) so few dinners 
were given, that it was scarcely worth while to im- 
port this tropical fruit ; it was consequently rare and 
dear. Rather than give the exorbitant price asked 
(70 franes) for the one she desired should form the 
pinnacle of her pyramidal dessert, yet unwilling to 
give up the pleasure of seeing it admired there, she 
chose a compromise and hired it. Unfortunately, she 
had been accompanied to Chevet’s by a mischievous 
friend, who, at dessert, wickedly suggested to one of 
the noble guests the cutting of the ornamental sum- 
mit. As the duke inserted the knife into the sacred 
fruit, the hostess, losing all command of her feelings, 
uttered a piercing shriek. ‘‘ Was the heart of Mlle. 
Rachel hidden in that pine?” queried a well-known 
poet. Nothing could restore the good humour of the 
tragédienne, She had not hesitated to give a dinner 
that cost her 1200 francs. She was wretched at having 
been disappointed in her scheme to save 70 francs. 


A SILVER BATH. 

Shortly after she had attained her majority, she 
had gone to Marseilles, where, for one night's pe! 
formance, she was to receive 3000 francs. On the day 
after the germane the money was brought to ber 
ina chest. At that time gold was not the common 
medium of cirenlation it has since become, and pay- 
ments, even of large sums, were often made in silver. 

tachel was recently emancipated from the parent: al 
trammels, she had never had in her own possession 
anything like this amount. At sight of this box, full 
of five france pieces, this quantity of money, all “ers, 

her eyes dilated and fastened upon it with an intensity 

that was almost painful to behold; to use her own 
words, worthy of an actress accustomed to a tragic 
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style, is felt the JSerocious joy we an ‘adil that fi has 
the long wished-for prey w ithin its clutches. There was 
no childish exultation, no outward de slight, 
the exultant pride of the girl who has by her own 
exertions earned a large sum, no feminine feelings of 
pleasant anticipation of the many pretty fancies this 
sum could gratify—no, it was a quiet, inward, savage 
enjoy ment of the money itsel/, independent of all asso- 
ciations generally connected with it. She ordered 


the box to be placed before her by her bedside, and, 
plunging her hands into it, kept stirring the silver 


about. 

The story about the guitar has been so generally 
quoted that we merely allude to it, in order to 
note that it explodes the anecdote which has been 
circulated to the prejudice of her heirs, that they 
had the ingratitude to sell the guitar with whic th 
she had gained a precarious livelihood about the 
streets. It is a curious example of the spirit in 
which these memoirs are written, that, after 


none of 





regaling her readers with a heap of these and | 


similar seand: vate swept up from under every tea- 
table and out of the corners of every green- 
room in Paris, Madame de B—— should burst 
out with— 

Yet with al | her faults, it will be lon 
fore Nature wills ift another of 
a3 she has Rachel, and 
genius, her intuitive conception of the 
the beautiful, her extraordinary power of ex 
what she so perfectly conceives, her rand 
qualities, her Greek, statue-like figure, her m: 
brow and attitude, her quiet dignity of man: 
we lose her we may well s: ie There is @ great 


gone. 


r perhaps be 


her childen as richly 


unite in one being her 
and 





sublime 











| rule of the legitimate sover 
| resolved to set up a pretender in her 


The last sentence is a convincing proof of what | 


vas 


for the 


appears everywhere in the book, that it 
written during the lifetime of Rachel, 
purpose doubtless of 
writers upon the event of her foreseen death. 

The important aid which Rachel rendered to 
the Provisional Government of 1848 by her 
effective recital of “La Marseillaise ” is too well 
known to be passed over. Although it was but one 
in a series of events from one end to the other 
theatrical, it stands forth conspicuous above the 
rest through the consummate skill of the actress. 
Madame de B——’s description is, of course, 
highly coloured, but it will pass mus‘ter for fine 
writing with many. 

Having laid asi 
between the act 
muslin dress; she wore no ornamen 
in her right band she held the 
Never had her features, well suited and accustomed 
as they were to a tragic look, worn so terrible 
pression as they did as that moment. As 
on towards the footli with a slow majestic tread, 
an undefined sensation of fear thrilled the audience, 
even before she had uttered a word. The countenance 
was of a livid hue, the eyebrows, swerving from their 
finely-drawn lines, wreathed like small ser q ents ove 

the dark eye, glowing in its blood-red « 
strange wild fire, telling a bitter tale of 
and of present revolt, of long-cherished, unquench- 
able hatred, of tierce, ~— revenge; the lips were 
pregnant with unuttered mi a tions; the nostrils, 
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passionately dilated, seemed, like those of the war- 
horse, to scent from afar > carnage of thie battle- 
field. The whole figure in its terrific grace, its sinis- 
ter beauty, - 18 a magnificent representation of the 
implacable Nemesis of antiquity, and struck every 
heart with terror and admiration. Raising her arm 
vith a motion which, th: rowin & back the wide sleeve, 


left it bare to the shoulder, she commenced the hymn: 


** Allons, enfants de la patrie.” 
She did not sing, not declaim, she utts ret a 
it somewhat after fashion of the ancient melo- 
poeta, something between a chant and a recitation, to 
which her tones, at times sharp and harsh, at others 
voy and metallic, and then again 
8, like distant thunder, gave ex ‘traordinary effec 
Her attitudes, her gestures, the motions of her “4 
all gt crggee admirably the sense of each stanza. 
The brow, at one moment bowed with shame and 
grief 2 it the recollection of the w 
spoke, at another proudly raised though it had 
just thrown off the yoke of the oppressor, the foot 
spurning the enslaved earth, the nerves quivering 
beneath the intensity of fixed resolution, all betrayed 
i deadly thirst for vengeance. As a 


she did 





thea 





parently overcome by her patriotic feelings, sank on 


’ her knees, clasping to her heart the banuer, the folds | 


of which fell around her statuesque figure in the most 
pieturesque manner; then rising abr uptly, she waved 
the flag with the cry of of ‘Aux armes, citoyens !” 
&e., to which the spectators, nearly crazed with ex- 
cit iahesat, responded with the most prolonged and 
deafening applause. 

We pass over the disputes between Mlle. 
Rachel and the Théatre Francais and with M. 
Legouvé. The former was the natural consse- 
quence of her avarice, combined with her appre- 


an @X- | warm- he: ~~ d, true da uel iter of g 


proper owner. But here Rachel herself decided 
that she was at least equalled; she paid Ristori | 
the involuntary tri of jealousy. When 
she first beheld this great actress upon tli 
| stage her conduct was character of het 
nature. Myrrha was the part in which Madam« 
Ristori made the greatest impression upon the 
Paris public—a triumph of art which our prudery, 
which will tolerate a “Pericles,” and even a 


forestalling rival memoir | 


| to play any more that season, sent a 
um of Camille, she apy ear ad | 


orbit with a | 


and miseries she | 
| niary 


finale to this | 


splendid piece of mummery, the inimitable artist, ap- | : . 
; : P| equal to that which Jenny Lind gained 





joying ; 


, | fa y had 
deep and 8 | famil) ( 
| them accompanied their 


| Sarah, Leah, 


ciation of her own value to the establishment. 
Feeling sure that she was the lion, she was re- 
solved to have the lion’s share. In the dis spute 
with the amiable and accomplished author of 
“Medée,” she was altogether in the wrong, 
although in England we find it difficult to under- 
stand the policy of a law which will compel an 
actress to perform a part which she has accepted, 
or pay damages to the author. 

It was in 1855 that 
histrionic throne, which up to that time she had 
filled so royally, totter beneath her. The coming 
to Paris of Adelaide Ristori was beyond all 
doubt the event which first opened Racl hel’s eye 


to the unpleasant fact that she was not w sthout « a | 


mn 
superior. ‘To 
even were she 


woman 
greedy 


any 


rival, and perhaps 2 
less 


in such a position, 


both of money and admiration than Rachel, such | 
a discovery must have been almost insupport- 
able,—to Rachel it was death. But the worst 


feature of the calamity was that it could not be 
doubted. This terrible rival was not the creature 
of a faction of malcontents, dissatisfied with the 
‘ion of the stage, and 
stead. In 





such a rival there could have been little to d: 
for in the e “e the public would have decid 
matter, and t 


1 the 










“Traviata,” prevents London audiences from en- 
and it was in this that Rachel first saw 
Madame de B—— relates that “ during the 
tragedy she had steadfastly gazed at Myrrha 
with mute, concentrated attention, but without 
giving the slightest token of approval.” 
might have added that when the curtain fell the 
Queen of the Théitre Francais paid the new 
comer the additional tribute of indulging in a fit 
of hysterics. Determined, however, not to suc- 
cumb without a struggle, Rachel, who had refused 
note that 


M. Arsene Houssaye, desiring him 


her. 


very eve ning to } 

to put * ¢ ile” in the bil!s for 
night. And whe n Ristori, in her 
hb ecame the auditor, and Rachel the actress, 
was the conduct of the 





} formance on 
the following 
turn, 
how different 





generous, 
nius from that 
selfish Jewess. “ Her 


of the cold, calculating, 





approbation was not silent; it was openly and 
exceedingly enthusi: astic, be stowed with all the 
Italian fougue. She took her glass from her eye 


and ceased to applaud only to 
resume her at \dmiring gaz vill 
much for Rachel, and he 


only to applaud, 
take it up again and 
The struggle was too 


trip to America, which had long been in contem- | 


plation, was doubtless hastened in order that she 
might remove herself from influences so galling 
and so discouraging to her vanity. 

At this place something might be said by 
of comparison between the relative me rits of 
Rachel and Ristori, something of the 
which they respectively represent ; but, as that is 
a sub, ject too large to be made the episode upon a 
review of Madame de B——’s b we shall take 
another opportunity of dealing with it. 


ww 1y 





sScnoo!ls 


ok, 
The American trip was, as our readers will 
remember, somewhat of a failure when gauged 

the extragavant expectations which the Felix 
built upon it. The whole tribe of 
great sister; there was 
Dinah, and the inevitable Raphael 
The whole story of the expedition, as told by 
Madame de B——, is a curious exhibition of the 
grasping nature of these good folks. The pecu- 
results were, after all, not so bad; for 
Rachel remitted to Europe, as her own indiv idual 
share, a sum of 300,000 franes. This, however, 
did not satisfy her by any means, for she had 
calculated upon getting a sum of money at least 
by her 


<e 


American tour. 
It was in America that the accident happened 
which developed the latent seeds of the disease 


which finally carried her off. She caught a 
severe cold, and in her eagerness after money 


refused the advice of her physicians, who pre- 
scribed rest and quiet. The result was, that she 
returned to Europe with all the symptoms of a 
developed consumption. And now she deemed no 


sacrifice too great for the recovery of her lost 
health. 


She goes everywhere in search of it—to 


q 


Rachael first felt eed 


he crown must have retur rned to its | 


But she 


a villa near 
We 


Egypt, ‘to Montpellier, finally to 
Cannet, where the closing scene took place. 
forbear to quote the description of that event 
| with which Madame de B—— has favoured her 
readers. It is as highly coloured and more im- 
probable than anything else in a book which is 
filled with exaggerations and misrepresentations, 
for we must om ire our utter disbelief in the 
| veracity of a picture which represents Rachel 
making the poo of a saint. Her interview 
with a quondam admirer a short time before h 
death is much more like the truth. 


| Prinee Napoleon, when at Marseilles, made an ex- 
| cursion to Cannet and visited the poor inval 


id, v 
iw as deeply moved by this proc f of his Imperial High- 
ness's kind remembrance. She ec ould. no longer sit up, 








but the wish to appear to advantage still ruled the 

rt whose beats were number red. To receive the 

| visit with which she en 6 yn ~— she had caused 

herself to be dressed in an eleg t quilted white silk 
peigno yrs aprofusion of rich lace concealed the em 

ciated mn and wrists, a pretty morning cap 





shaded the pale cheeks. 
her heirs, accord- 
offered all her 


As soon as Rachel was dead, 


. : : ; a 
ing to the directions of her will, 





and chattels forsale. Even in this act, the 
pirit of puffery and 1 v-getting whicl 
leased ail thei geeseedin lid not d 


this interesting family: 





Great ingenuitv was exerted in order to make the 
most of the prestige attached t rervything that bad 
1? + | a 1 oor r ! ’ } 
longed to Rachel. Every article was classed, anc 

nu r of catalogues were distributed all over 
1 sale was } ously announced, and 





pI ind public exhibit vs appointed, with 
the ceremonial of sergents de ville to guard the tre 
| and cicerones to explain them. 
So far there was nothing very objectionable in the 





exhibition. It was probably necesss 
| jewels, and other articles should 
| make a division of the pr operty in accordance wit 


‘that the plate, 


; 








will of the deceased. But it really seemed unneces- 

sary as well as grossly indelicate to make a public 

exhibition and sale of the personal linen of the tragé- 
| dienne. If the family could not make some arran 










ong themselves with regard to such articles, 
, been more privately disposed 
: whole stock—and it was a larger one than 
, ady -made line Twi irebouses contain—together 


and laces, was set d 


ssses. shav 






whina 
mt 














| alog 1 displayed in the t ‘ham I 

0 drienne Lecouvreur an se of 

\ to be knocked down to the hig est 

bidder, ell as lum of Camille and ] 
of Phédre. 

And so they parted their garments among 
them, even as Madame de B—— has divided her 
reputat ion, leaving us in doubt whether to admire 
most the magnificent qualities of Rachel as an 
artist, or to feel disgusted at her demerits as a 
woman. 

Tie Life and Times VERI- 
our, Professor of es and 


v, Ireland. 


( 

Literature in the Qu 
. , : 
I iriborough- 


mndon: J. F. ’. Hope, , 
street. 

Vr have here another o 
admirer of Dante. 

Since the commencement 
century there hi uve been publishes 
editions of the “ Divina Comme: 
of eighty commentaries in the 
alone, exclusive of the many transl 
German, English, &e.—and this thoug! 
cannot properly be called a popular poet. He is, 
indeed, peculiarly the poet of the scholar, and t 
accurately understand his masterpiece,the “Divina 
Commedia,” requires a correspondingly accurate 
knowledge of the age and country in which its 
great author lived. 


from an ardent 





of the nineteenth 
| forty different 
upwards 


language 











¢ 
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Something, too, of the diffi- 
culty of this great poem must be ascribed to the 
changes inevitable in a living language during a 
period of more than five centuries. However, 
thoroughly to appreciate magic verses, 
which have been at once the delight and despair 
of toiling commentators and translators, is a task 
far beyond the powers of dilettant 
Italian ; it is, indeed, beyond the powers of 
save those who have made that language their 
especial study. The author of re 
us is, as we have said, an ardent admirer oi 

dante and, we mu st admit, he seems to have a 
right to speak with some authority as to th« 
poe t’s merits. Asner is to him a poeta poetarum 
nay, even Homer, Shakspere, and Milton, are 
but quoted to show some superior excellence in 
his darling bard. Yet, while we cannot arraign 
the verdict which places Dante in the very fore- 
| most rank of poets, we can scareely assent to th 
‘ opinion which the Professor entertains for him as 


those 


students <« 


most 





the book bef 
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aman. To the author of this book Dante is not | her memory, instead of being ennobled to all 
only the most admirable of poets, but the most | time in the “ Divina Commedia,” would, like 
faultless of created beings. We know, indeed, | Petrarch’s Laura, have survived but in a few 
that we must not measure the “genus irritabile | sonnets. Some years previous to Beatrice’s 
vates ” by the rules applied to every-day mortals; | death, Dante had commenced a Latin poem 
but we see no reason for trying to exalt the perfect | with the intention of entitling it “Hell.” He 
poet into the perfect man. Dante was no better | was, as we have said, a warm admirer of 
and no worse than the majority of his contem- | Virgil; but had he confined himself to the com- 
poraries; and his naturally imperious temper | position of Latin verse, he would probably have 
was too often lashed into extravagant fury, by | scarcely rivalled that fifth-rate poet, Silius 
circumstances perhaps incidental to the evil | Italicus, whose verses read like a cento of Virgil. 
days on which he had fallen. He does not appear | It must, however, be remembered that, up to 
to have lived happily with his wife—a not un- | Dante’s time, he was scarcely considered worthy 
common incident in the lives of great poets; and | of the name of poet in Italy, who composed in the 
of the excessive irritability of his temper some | vernacular language; and Dante was the first 
amusing anecdotes are related in the fourth | who, writing in Italian, won the laurel crown 
chapter. Professor de Vericour says, “‘ No doubt | hitherto reserved for Latin poetasters. 
his habits of contemplation and metaphysical | The political life of Dante we shall not touch on: 
felicity did not allow much room for that which | ¢o 49 so. indeed. would require ustogivea siaatealin al 
is usually understood by domestic happiness; | ype history of the Italy of that time: er we can 
though we apprehend that metaphysics, in them- | refer our readers to the work hafete. as: fen 
selves, do not necessarily engender domestic | admirable account of medzval Italy. Nor shall 
strife, as we cannot help remembering that per- | we now notice Dante’s earlier works. Enthu- 
haps sae first of modern metaphysicians was | siastic admirers of the poet have indeed made the 
remarkable for the kindness and domesticity of | discovery that these works were, so to speak, the 
his character. With regard to Dante’s having prelude and preparation for his great poem, and 
never mentioned his wife, the Professor suggests | that they must be read by all who wish thoroughly 
that his silence was in accordance with the man- | ¢5 ynderstand it. Professor de Vericour says chev 
ners of the age in which he lived, and that he were not generally appreciated by his country- 
might, moreover, have felt a repugnance to ass0- | mon. and we doubt whether they are much read 
ciating an earthly, profane remembrance with | eam, save by scholars. In two extant lists of 
his poetical ideal. Sh! .,._ | the proscribed still figures the name of Dante 
It will be impossible, within the narrow limits | Ajjohieri—in the first list sentenced to a heavy 
of this paper, to give any but the faintest | gne and banishment, for alleged corruptions and 
outline of the poet’s life. Those who wish | other crimes ; in the second, made public two 
to obtain an accurate knowledge of the life months afterwards, condemned for contumacy tobe 
and times of Dante we can refer to no better | burned alive, if ever he fell into the hands of the 
book than the one before us. The connection of Republic. Of his subsequent history we know 
the feuds and factions of Florence, or rather Italy, comparatively little. : 
with Dante’s poems, has given an interest to | despair, ceased to co-operate with the expelled 
those times which politically they scarcely de- | party in the vain effort of effecting a reterm to 
serve, and doubtless has added considerably to Florence by force. For nineteen years, until his 
the difficulty of his works; but it is perhaps not | death, he was a wanderer and a fugitive from his 
going too far to say, that it is owing to those very | country. 
feuds that Dante was a poet. Exempted from his | ¢hicfly owe the many allusions to scenes of travel 
fiery trials, he would probably have exhausted | yhich are so thickly scattered throughout the 
iis genius in furtive poetical pieces and brilliant “Divina Commedia.” whether we have the moun- 
essays; and the rival of Homer and Shakspere | tain gorge, shrouded in mist or clad in wintry 


would perhaps have scarcely borne comparison snow, closely painted from some pass of 
with Petrarch, the Alps or Apennines; or the ship slowly 
Dante was born in the year 1265. He was) backing out of the harbour, the diver 


the son of a judge of the family of the Alighieri, 
by his second wife; and, as in the mytholo- 
gical ages personages of after celebrity were | turned to Florence; and rumour tells us, some- 
usually supposed to be ushered into life by | what doubtfully, that he visited Paris, and even 
some prodigy or vision, so we find that Dante’s | Oxford. We know, however, but little of his 
mother had hers, portending the future fame of | wanderings until we find him at Ravenna, at 
her great son. He was born at Florence, where | length a cherished guest. There he died, on the 
he received his early education, and we are told | 14th of September 1321; and there he stills rests, 
that he early mastered the “Tresor,” the learned | in a small solitary chapel, built by Venetian 
compilation of his master, Brunetto Latini.| hands. Florence, indeed, laid claim to the bones 
The “Tresor,” as we are informed, is a sort of | of her most famous son, but, rightly we think, 
encyclopedia or universal dictionary: it treats of | had not her claim allowed. We quote Boccaccio’s 
sacred, profane, and natural history; of geography, | description of the poet’s personal appearance: 
astronomy, and the science of government : its | “ Dante was of middle height, with a slight stoop 
sources are from Aristotle, Plato, Terence, Sallust, | when he attained a mature age. His demeanour 
Cicero, Horace, Juvenal, Pliny, and St. Bernard. | was noble, with an expression of gentleness and 
It was probably as dull a work as most such com- | benevolence ; his face was long, his nose aquiline, 
pilations ; but the curious may satisfy themselves | the eyes rather large than small, a chin somewhat 
on this point, as there are no less than twelve | long, with the under-lip projecting beyond the 
manuscript copies still extant in Paris. Two at | upper one; his complexion was dark, his beard 
least of these authors, viz., Plato and Aristotle, | and hair thick, dark, and curly. The expression 
exercised great influence on the mind of Dante; | of his physiognomy was that of thoughtfulness 
his great classical favourite appears to be one not | and melancholy.” 

mentioned in this list, Virgil. The twoformer! Before closing this notice, we must briefly 
writers, however, he probably studed by the aid of | advert to that great work on which the fame 
a translation only, as he appears to have been unac- | of Dante principally rests—that work in which 
quainted with Greek, or at least with Greek suffi- | extravagant panegyrists have discovered the 
cient to read such difficult authors in the original. | germs of all the most important modern dis- 
Dante beautifully describes in the “Vita Nuova” his | coveries, and the author of which they have not 
first meeting with Beatrice, then a child, between | scrupled to prefer to Homer, and for the eluci- 
eight and nine years old, he himself being but a’ dation of which professorships were founded in 
few months her senior. It was not till nine years | more than one great Italian city. Dante is not, 
afterwards that he published his first sonnet, on | and, we think, never will be, a popular poet; the 
the occasion of his meeting Beatrice in some pub- | subject of his great poem is one one that repels 
lic place, apparently a street: he tells how she | rather than attracts, and, though often relieved 
was dressed in white, and stood between two | by episodesof unparalleled beauty, it is,as a whole, 
ladies older than herself. It was then that she | unattractive to most save the scholar. In Dante 
bowed to him for the first time with exquisite grace, | are to be found but few of those indirect 
and then for the first time he felt that he was a | charms which spring from the subtle construction 
poet. This sonnet was followed by a number of | and graceful use of language: he has indeed but 
other poetical compositions, in all of which are | little of the curiosa felicitas verborum in his 
found allusions to Beatrice. Notwithstanding, | poem; he never uses words for their own 
the lady married another in 1287, a knight named | own sake, but only as they give the clearest and 
Simon de Bardi. Her death followed in 1290. | sharpest stamp to that thought which is upper- 
It was probably fortunate for the fame of Beatrice | most in hismind. Hence he is often obscure and 
that she did not become the wife of Dante. | abrupt, not seldom even uncouth. But it is not 
Husbands rarely deify their own wives; and it is | in its details that the “ Divina Commedia” is to be 
quite possible that had Dante married Beatrice, | judged, but in its complete and perfect unity. 


loosening the fouled anchor, or the exile taking 
his last farewell of the shore. Dante never re- 








He soon, from disgust and | 


Probably to this circumstance we | 





Nowhere else in the whole range of poetry is the 
balance so evenly held, indicating what man is 
and what he might be; and though individual 
poets have doubtless excelled him as exponents 
of various phases and shades of life, in vast and 
truthful comprehensiveness Dante has no rival. 
How difficult then it is to be the interpreter of 
such a mind as Dante, those best know who 
have most faithfully studied his great poem. 
And after all it must be admitted that the extra 
fastidious reader will in Dante find much that 
may be reasonably objected to. No great poet 
ever yet laid himself so open to the charge of 
grotesqueness and extravagance—a charge which 
cannot be repelled by instancing the parallel 
extravagance of the age in which he lived ; for 
other writers, far inferior indeed to Dante in 
strength and vigour of conception, do not thus 
equally offend us. In him almost everything is 
sacrificed to foree. So in his poetry we have 
mystic words intended to represent the incom- 
prehensible song of the blessed; nay, we have 
ill-sounding barbarisms to express the shouts of 
demons or the confusion of Babel. It is, perhaps, 
not too much tosay that the “Divina Commedia” is 
in itself an outline of universal history, admirable 
indeed to those whose knowledge is correspond- 
ingly universal, but a sealed book to the mass of 
readers. Into Dante’s spacious gallery are ad- 
mitted persons of all ages and climes. Nor is 
there anything incongruous in this mixture. 
There, each seeming to fill his own place, are 
met patriarch, apostle, and heathen sage, kings, 
rulers, philosophers, and poets; nay, the great 
names even of fable are there—the giants, the 
centaurs, the heroes of Thebes and Troy ; those 
only are denied an entrance whose mediocrity 
scarcely distinguishes them from the rest of their 
fellow mortais. ‘To be famous or infamous gives 
an equal right of admission; and the neophyte is 
almost equally awe-struck with the mystic hap- 
piness of the former as with the inconceivably 
horrible punishments of the latter. Within 
some of those magic spaces, whether termed 
circles, cornices, or heavens, are to be found the 
representatives of nearly every age and land, 
of nearly all history, sacred and profane. In 
physiology, too, in natural philosophy and medi- 
cine, the poet is equally at home; often, doubtless, 
incorrect, but ever apparently abreast with the 
foremost of his own age in each branch of know- 
ledge. To the surpassing excellence of many of 
the passages in the “ Divina Commedia” we have 
already alluded—passages whose beauties no 
translation can utterly dim, and of which it is not 
too much to say that they will bear comparison 
with the very choicest extracts from the greatest 
poets of ancient or modern times. In conclusion, 
we can heartily recommend to our readers the 
book before us; it is evidently a scholar’s labour 
of love, and by far the best introduction in our 
language to Dante’s works that we remember to 
have seen. We cannot help, however, regretting 
that it was not further revised after leaving the 
hands of the author. Frequent violations of 
idiomatic English are apparent throughout its 
pages, and passages of great and genuine elo- 
quence are often almost fatally marred by this 
defect; it is one, however, that can be easily 
remedied when this book reaches, as we feel 
pretty confident it will, a second edition. 








The Struggles of a Young Artist: being a Memoir 
of David C. Gibson. By A Brother Artist. 
London: James Nisbet and Co. 

Barrine that matter of the suicide, it is well for 

Chatterton that he died young. Compilers of 

picturesque biographical novelettes like Professor 

Masson, who care more for effect than they do 

for veracity, would have found a sorry subject in 

aman who openly repented of the error of the 

Rowley deception; married three times and had 

a numerous family; became an alderman of his 

native city; found refuge and employment in a 

leather store upon the quays, and a villa with 

coach-house and stabling in the Clifton suburb; 
sat under the refreshing snuffle of some gifted 
local Methodist; withdrew the Satires, and healed 
the satirised with dinners; and died when eighty- 
three, and weighing seventeen stone. This would 
have been a respectable Chatterton—a common- 
place Chatterton—a very unproductive Chatterton 
to those who are seeking for the marvellous and 
the dramatic; but for one sketch that we have 
now of the career of the Bristol boy we should 
then, in all probability, have had adozen. The 
floodgates of moral disquisition would have been 
thrown widely open, and the facts of such a life 
would have been eagerly seized as material and 
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text for a hundred sermon-biographies. From this | is none of your tiny bardlings of the day, who | because that is the original language of the 
treatment the Chatterton of history at least is free; | have nourished their hippocrene on slip-slop, | Gospel, and by making use of it he supposed that 
the pens of such dainty biographers only touch- | whose reading has rarely extended beyond peri- | he should thereby save the angels who conveyed it the 
ing him when they want a warning, and not an | odicals and albums, and who know no poetry | trouble of translation.” 
example. Not so the late unhappy Mr. David | except that of Keats, Barry Cornwall, and Gerald | Throughout the first and satirical portion of 
C. Gibson. In addition to being a young painter | Massey—he is none of your small witlings who | this remarkable little book, the author seems 
of some promise, he had the misfortune to be | strain hard to imitate Punch and Dickens— | repressing with difficulty the poetical spirit that 
wild at twenty-five and repentant at twenty-| he belongs to a sterner and older school, | is in him, although sometimes it had burst out in 
seven, and in such a case not even private friend- | has prepared himself for the work of an earnest | his own despite. But from the 84th page to the 
ship could close the prying eye and stop the | and serious satirist, by the most extensive and | close the satirist is sublimated into the indignant 
reckless recording pen of the sermon-biographer, | recondite reading; and when he reminds us of | orator and poet. With what energy he de- 
For a small book of scarcely two hundred pages | other authors, it is of such men as South, Thomas | nounces the “ temporizers with holy things—the 
small octavo, this memoir has more than its share | Fuller, and Jonathan Swift. Indeed there are | traitors who feign zeal to work ruin—the hypo- 
of the errors and bad taste which deface more | many parts of this volume which, in sarcastic | crites who play the cuckoo in our nest, and from 
ambitious productions of a similar kind. Family | force and richness, resemble the “ Tale of a Tub;” | our golden eggs learn somehow to hatch destruc- 
details are given that were never meant for the | while others, in strength of style, fertility of | tion, and then are heard in the late summer air 
rude gaze of the public eye; letters are published | figure, and range of learning, are not unworthy | with hollow double note, on migratory wing, 
that have no earthly interest, either as literary | of Sir Thomas Browne, Burton or Jeremy Taylor, | beating their lugubrious way to cursed Babylon.” 
efforts or as adding to the information already | The antique tastes and predilections of this| He has (from page 86 onwards to 98) some 
known concerning the highly-gifted being of the | writer are the more remarkable that he is, | excellent remarks on preaching. His notion is, 
biography ; fugitive verses are printed for the first | we understand, occupied in the routine of a | that a vast majority of our preachers were never 
timein large quantities—fifty degrees below aristo- | London shop, and must have snatched, with | intended by nature to speak in public at all, 
cratic annual or genteel album proof; and speci- | vigilant care, hours for study from the whirl | and should betake themselves to action instead. 
mens of wit and humour are recorded with that | of business. How few in such a position| He maintains, what is we fear too true, that 
fine sense of the ludicrous which is always a dis- | possess the energy and resolution to spend | the “English, as a nation, are by nature the 
tinguished quality of the sermon-biographer. | their leisure in grappling with whole libra- | worst rhetoricians and orators in the world. 
And yet, with all this detail crowded into a | ries—devouring dusty folios by the hundred | Though our constitution demands, or rather 
limited space, there is a veil of mystery thrown | —and extracting from them matter for the live- | exacts a demand, for a certain amount of public 
over certain portions of the memoir, that can | liest wit and eloquence—all bearing upon the | speaking, we can scarcely turn out a tolerable 

| 

} 

| 


only excite the curiosity of the readers at the | questions of the day! ‘This is the great meritof | orator once in fifty years, and, to adopt an 
expense of the dead artist. We are darkly told | our author and of his book. There is nothing | Hibernian mode of illustration, when we do he 
that he was gay and dissipated, and the Hay- | ephemeral in it, and yet all has a direct bearing | is an Irishman.” And yet he truly says: 
market and Drury-lane are also hinted at. The | upon the times. The voices of the past are made We want somebody to speak to us. Blair is the 
first sugyests the opera, and the last the legitimate | to ventriloquise sentiments, telling with powerful | very perfection of Lindley Murray's eloquence; but 
drama; but the depth of the aching void, and the effect upon the religious controversies of the | who ever rose the better from a sermon of Blair's? 
violence of the soul-agonies, are equal to murder, | present. Tillotson is a fine specimen of a controversialist: if 
burglary, and arson, with the habitual use of the The first thirteen pages are occupied with a | 2%y man could reason you into heaven, I think he 
knuckle-duster. If it is the syren blandishment | very clever and witty descant upon “ Asses,” par- | might; but when he has arrived at the top of a 
of the Casino, and the temptation of an occasional | ticularly the “ Roman breed ” of them, as abound- peered of inferences, and has iy a at rg step 
wrenched knocker, that ‘‘A Brother Artist” is | ing in the churches of England in our present monger he dag oro ba ae Laat ry or a 5 eee 
obscurely alluding to, why not say so like a man, | day. This part reminds us exceedingly of some | be ° ee ee ee ee ee 
; “ee s - * - pcg ody to escalade it, after climbing laboriously to the 
and not leave us to grope our way over ground in | of the admirable digressive chapters in the “Tale | top of the Andes. Be never so plain, never so 
the dark, that on one side is sacred to the| of a Tub.” From pp. 13 to 84, he passes from | learned, never so rhetorical, never so witty, never so 
memory of Mr. Greenacre, and on the other to | the abstract of “ Assdom” to the concrete—and | wise, you must be a poet if you will be a preacher—not 
Jerry Abershaw. | gives lively pictures of a number of well-known | a rhythmical one, perhaps, but an embodier of truth, 
Another and a graver fault we have to | London preachers of a “certain school,” along | certainly—a re-creator of that which you have taken 
find with the book. Its tendency, as far with specimens of their sermons, and a severe | in—and this is to be a poet and a maker. 
as it goes, is to foster in the follower | sarcastic commentary of his own. ‘This portion} Yet again he asseverates that the English as a 
of art that love of and dependence upon patrons | of the book ought to make it exceedingly | whole cannot preach or speak to the purpose. 
which we fondly—perhaps too fondly—believed | popular in London. There can be no doubt that | “Oh! Anglo-Saxon, most excellent of animals, 
to be dying out. Why are we constantly pre- | Dr. Bumbledore, Primthought, Dr. McAlpin, | most sinewy and primest of beasts, cattle of 
sented with that eternal picture of the struggling | Gerard Anvers, and Drs. Fiddle and Diddle are | infinite work and robustest endurance, no matter 
child of genius, sometimes faltering despairingly, | drawn from the life, and are doubtless portraits as | under what sun; to whom geography is not a 
and flourishing a Micawber razor in a topmost | correct as they are clever, although men re- | science but an art practically trodden out by your 
garret, sometimes looking hungrily at the arsenic | siding, like us, in the provinces, cannot verify | own broad foot, in defiance of latitude and longi- 
through the doctor's windows? Why is he/| the resemblance. Take the following picture | tude; whese home is everywhere, between the 
always struggling? Why are artists (and we | of Primthought: | equator and the poles; wonderful cosmopolite, 
may include literary men) always taught that | Very like the Dutch toy representation of Noah is | “St superb human locomotive and residen- 
they are unlike other human beings, following a | Primthought as he moves along, taking short fussy | U&@TY machine, increasing both in money and 
profession that is incapable of receiving the ap- | steps with those complaisant knees of his, and pre- | children in every spot under the sun! Good 
plication of the homely business qualities of | serving inviolably the uncompromising perpendicu- | Saxon! stolid-brained, bigboned athlete, what put 
industry, regularity, and perseverance? | larity of his mackerel spine: red-leaved and crucified | eloquence into your head! You are not (the 
Until art and literature are regarded as any | Prayer-book in hand, speeds he, which, since ordina- | powers above be praised!) a nation of preachers! 
other ordinary trade, there is little hope for the | tio®; he has never been seen without in public. Could | Acts are the Evangel committed to you, go forth 
followers of either profession. ‘The man who | Be but be induced to sport a wide-awake he would | and preach deeds; Philip of Macedon conquers, 
works steadily and conscientiously, demanding represent the precise Dutch Noah. As it is, he} whilst Demosthenes perorates.” 


“se - : looks vet Pre-Raphaelite ¢ iluvis “ F 
and obtaining his market price, although only | fies igs a Wc acge beg of bone wl hana |The stle of the above is rather Carlylish, but 
the sentiment is, on the whole, correct. England 


oue of these amusing vagabonds, is not likely to | as a Papistical eye for such curiosities only can gather 
prove a very bad member of society, or to leave | them, and, by tradition, prove them to be remnants | has produced few great orators or preachers. 
| Chatham, undoubtedly, and Fox, and Whitfield 


his family to be provided for by benevolent comic- | of antediluvian patriarchs, who rode upon Megathe- 
singers. | riums, and were the cavalry of Chaos. Primthought’s | Were hers ; but Scotland has bred a Chalmers, an 


Let us do away with cant. An apprenticeship | inner man is furnished much as the outward man is | Irving, an Erskine, a M‘Intosh, half a Macaulay, 
to watch. making is not called a “struggle,” and | Caparisoned, He is a modern antique. His ideas | and half a Brougham; and Ireland is rich in her 
there is no universal whine of indignant pity | 4° 4 much a copy of medieval opinions as | Burke, Sheridan, Grattan, Curran, Phillipps, Sheil, 
because a young glass-blower is sometimes com- | * lab edition of old Ockhata or Aquinas | and a hundred more. Who, in the recent debate 
pelled to make a dinner of a lump of peas-pudding | °°“ ia Bag bey henge inte - a ke | in the Commons wost distinguished himself? Was 
upon a cabbage leaf. Let us go to work. In- | tho vyht eee had ae thine paper: «Tm | itnot Sir Hugh Cairns—an Jrishman? And who is 


“anes 4 thought never had enough of this sort of stationery | "binge Y 
spiration may sometimes be found by common- | capacity to receive a complete impression. His head, | at present confessedly the most effective, if not by 
place determination, when the electro-plated t 


destitute of the system of the schoolmen, is like a | many degrees the most gifted, of preachers? It 
genius is sitting with his finger upon his temple | Soulages collection, a cento of medixval rubbish—logic | 38 Mr. Caird, late of Errol and now of Glasgow. It 
in the most approved attitude, waiting for the | without Aristotle—a nothing that occupies warehouse | }§ significant, too, although we look upon Dr. 
divine influence until the crack of doom. room. He is the Liber Secretorum of Albertus Mag- | Cumming as one of the shallowest and least 
nus—a tissue of absurdities. But Albertus serves for | sincere of thinkers, that he nevertheless exerts 
Preaching, Prosing and Puseyism. By Frettam | a milestone on the road of scieuce and marks pro-} such popular power in London; and also that 

Burcutey, Author of “Sonnets,” and “Sir | gress, whilst Primthouyht stands a symbol of nothing, | Dr. Guthrie and Norman MacLeod, when they 

Edwin Gilderoy.” London: Hope. except it be of the crab’s disease, which is the cancer | yjsit the capital, attract such admiration. There 
Ix a former article we bestowed praise on Mr. | of retrogression. | is, shall we say? a certain untamed wildness in 
Burghley’s Sonnets—none of which can be called There are some still better sentences on the | the blood of provincials—of Scotchmen—Irish- 
perfect, but all of which contain beautiful lines | same worthy in the next page (21st), which we | men—of Americans (witness Webster)—and even 
and striking thoughts. In the little volume before | have not room to quote. | of Creoles (witness Joseph Gerald and Frederick 
us he has changed his hand although not checked | The sermons put by Mr. Burghley into the | Douglas) which, when connected with genius 
his pride, and come out as a prose satirist of great | mouth of the parsons are doubtless characteristic | or high talent, or even with fluent declamation, 











Vigour. Yet there are far nobler elements than | in general, but sometimes we think he caricatures | carries all before it, and forces many to cry out 
satire in this book. There are solid and varied | too much, and sometimes too little. One or two | as Canning did, when he heard Chalmers, “ The 
learning, striking imagery, passages of powerful | of them are nearly as dull as the original must | tartan beats us all.” And not only the tartan, 
eloquence and burning invective, atone of manly / have been. The two cleverest are those by Dr. | but the brogue and the yellow vesture of Erin, 
English feeling, and a sincere regard for the real | Fiddle, on the “ Spirits in Prison,” and by Diddle, | the nasal tone of the Yankee, and the dark 
interests of the Church of England, as well as | on “ Penance.’ ‘The following hit is good and | skin and supple lips of the semi-Negro, have 
for the common cause of Christianity. Burghley | Fuller-like: “The diocesan prayed in Greek, | often confounded the high-bred and exquisitely 
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polished English speaker. Peel himself, when 
O’Connell got to his altitudes, had sometimes to 
throw down his pencil and surrender himself to 
involuntary and resistless admiration. Nor is 
D'Israeli, as an orator, one whit the worse, but 
all the better, of the divine particula aure—the 
spark of Maccabean fire which burns in his veins. 

There are noble things in some of Mr. Burghley’s 
later pages—things which, manifestly gushing 
from his heart, find or force their way instantly 
into yours. Listen to this at p. 110 :—“ Behold 
the deeds of Rome, from the Vaudois in the 
island of mountains, holy Switzerland, to exposed 
Bohemia and unprotected Huss and Jerome of 
Prague. Hearthe latterchant his solemn prophecy, 
as the fire kindled around him seems to convey in 
death a Pentecostal gift of tongues, “Centumannis 
revolutis Deo respondebitis et mihi,’—one cen- 
tury, and ye shall answer this to God and me! 
And true to his cycle came avenging Luther. His 
lion spirit quailed as he read the mildewed Bible 
at Erfurt, and the still monastery was to him as 
Araby to Paul. But soon he burst forth, ‘as 
when a lion roareth;’ his iron cage shattered as 
though it were of willow rods, and Luther was 
free. His Theses were posted on the church door 
of Wittemberg, and that small blow upon the 
lintel brought the whole fabric down. The ty- 
ranny of Rome, that foulest conspiracy of despo- 
tism against the spiritual liberty of man’s mind, 
reeled from its seat never to recover its former 
supremacy, though a thousand fantastical poets, 
and amongst them our hair-brained nobleman 
(‘Childe Harold,’ canto iv., stanza 47th), pro- 
mise her a repentant Europe. They describe 
her (stanza 79th), 

Childless and crownless in her voiceless woe, 

the ‘Niobe of nations,’ a petrifaction of the tears 
of crocodiles: fit fate, to see stone tears wrung 
from an unhuman heart of adamant. A better 
and a holier poet, prophet and poet too, kindled 
with cherubic fire, and led by wisdom of the 
Seraphim, hath said, Babylon is fallen, is fallen; 
and the hour is not far distant when the ship- 
master shall stand aloof at sea, and watch the 
huge incense-offering mount to Heaven, which 
is the smoke of her burning.” 

In a softer style, but equally fine, are the 
clusing words of the book. “ Let us all take heart, 
for the world is a temple yet—the green 
turf, mosaiced with many flowers, is its pave- 
ment of surpassing glory—the trees of the 
forest, are ornaments more lovely wrought than 
the precious cedar-work of the artificers of 
Hiram. The birds shall be our harp and psaltery, 
rebee and dulcimer; old ocean and the rough 
wind our organ, with thunder with its diapase; 
and for the groined roof Heaven’s concave, lit 
with the topaz sun by day, or at night powdered 
lavishly with gold, as though Creation counted 
stars for dust. In this proud temple, this catholic 
dome of high omnipotence, who cares what church 
may stand or fall, with all its petty paper-sepa- 
rations, schisms, or partitions? It matters not. 
Here, and in the correspondent heart of man, we 
have a shrine that, by God’s grace and the 
Scriptures, never shall lack worshippers.” We are 
glad Mr. Burghley has added the words “ by God’s 
grace and the Scriptures,” for without them 
Immensity itself were not a much nobler temple 
than a wax-candle—lighted, and picture-set 
Puseyite chapel. Nor is there the slightest danger 
of true worshippers being ever driven back upon 
Druidism or Nature-worship in any form. The 
Protestant collapse shall revive, and the Popish 
inroads be repelled. 

Rome shall perish—write that word 
In the blood that she hath spilt— 
Perish hopeless and abhorr’d, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 
And to her shall succeed a grander, simpler, and 
yet more magnificent as well as more Scriptural, 
form of faith, obedience, and worship. 

Altogether, we have much pleasure in recom- 
mending this exceedingly clever, sparkling, 
learned, and out-spoken brochure to all our 
readers. Whatever some may think of its senti- 
ments, all competent and candid judges will 
grant its vigour, earnestness, power, and talent— 
a power which sometimes approaches the trans- 
cendent, and a talent which often overpasses the 
verge of true genius. APOLLODORUS. 
Country Life in Piedmont. By ANTONIO GALLENGA, 

Author of “The History of Piedmont,” &. 

London: Chapman and Hall. 
PrepMont is surrounded with a halo of romance. 
Its associations are with the grand, the beautiful, 
and the luxuriant in nature; snow-capped moun- 











tains, delicious valleys, fertile fields, and fat pas- 
tures; with a “bold peasantry, its country’s 
pride,” picturesquely costumed, simple in 
tastes, incorrupt in morals, gentle in manners, | 
pious, industrious, frugal, and honest. Of late 
years the newspapers have added to these 
virtues a love of liberty, combined with respect 
for law, and have fondly sought to find in the 
people a similarity to ourselves, and in their 
government a reflection of our own. 

Such is the picture painted by fancy, and 
which presents itself to the imaginations of those 
whose knowledge of Piedmont is limited to books, 
or possibly toa rapid transit of three days through 
its most civilised parts. It is thus that novelists 
delight to describe it; and even tourists, whose 
duty it should be to tell the very truth, how- 
ever it may thwart cherished prejudices, are fain 
to flatter the popular impressions, and throw in 
the shadows with a partial and hesitating hand. 
But truth before all things: it is not right to keep 
up a deception merely because it is pleasant, and 
the man is entitled to honour who will under- 
take the pleasing duty of dissipating a dream and 
substituting for the illusion a stern reality. This 
M. Gallenga has done, and well done; and, coming 
from a native who understands the people and is 
familiar with his subject, who has seen and felt 
what he describes, his testimony is of far 
greater worth than that of any summer tourist, or 
indeed of any stranger, whatever the advantages 
with which his investigations were pursued. 

Mr. Gallenga travelled on foot, substituting an 
Italian “ banditti hat” for the English cap, and 
thus he made himself at home with the people. 
The first characteristic which he notes is the 
unbounded hospitality everywhere to be found. 
Whether as cause or effect, the inns are “of the 
most wretched description; hence the eagerness 
of the people to save the traveller from the 
miseries of their accommodation.” 

Curiosity mingles with kindness in their eagerness 
to see strangers within their doors, and any wayfarer 
who chooses to make himself agreeable, or who by his 
manners and habits can break the monotony of their 
sequestered existence, repays them amply for any 
comfort it may be their good luck to have in store 
for him. The cordiality of the Piedmontese never 
belied itself, so far as I am concerned, at least; and 
I am at the present moment staying at a house where 
they “took me in” for one day, and now coolly pro- 
pose that I should prolong my stay for a month. 


But the inhabitants have suffered severely, 
first from the vine disease, and then by anumber 
of fearful tempests: 

All along the picturesque road which they here call 
‘la strada della Serra,” from Ivrea to Biella, I have 
seen bundreds and thousands of magnificent trees, 
chiefly tall, pine-like walnut trees, torn up by the 
roots, and crushing vines and maize fields under their 
weight, the wreck and havoc of the whirlwind and 
storm I alluded to. Imagine, there is scarcely a 
house, barn, or church, in the whole territory of 
Biella, that has not been in need of a completely new 
roof, every tile of the old one being shattered to frag- 
ments by the pitiless hail. There is hardly a garden 
but has to be altogether re-stocked with new plants, 
as the few old ones left standing are so scorched and 
blasted as to allow no hope of recovery. 


With all this, the Piedmontese are a cheerful 
race. They share what they have with the 
visitor, and all classes vie in the exercise of this 
virtue of agricultural populations: 

A drop left in the glass, or a glass left in the bottle, 
is considered a sign of ill manners in Piedmont; and 
the rustic who is invited to drink invariably turns 
his glass downwards when he has done, to show his 
entertainer how thoroughly he has acquitted himself 
of his task. Ten to one, too, the man who has been 
plying you with wine till he can force no more down 
your throat, will take you to his neighbour's house, 
and this latter to another neighbour's; and as every 
visit is merely a repetition of the same libations, the 
ushering in of a stranger into a Piedmontese circle 
becomes tolerably irksome, and may prove somewhat 
dangerous in the long run. Little will it avail a poor 
wight to shirk the wine, for then he will be plied with 
coffee, liqueurs, &c., and allowed no peace till his 
host has obtained an answer to his inexorable ‘“‘ What 
will you take ?” 

At this time the country is suffering severely 
from taxation imposed to pay the expenses of 
the Crimean war. Fearing the effects of the 
terrible grape disease, the fruit is gathered un- 
ripe, and yields very sour wine. But they bear 
their troubles and privations with a patient dig- 
nity that commands respect: 

They take you over their fields and gardens and 
vineyards: they show you the spot where the great 
cedar, or cypress, or weeping-willow shaded their 





sustained. 





house—where the arbour threw its cool, impenetrable 


shadow over their favourite walk. There is no mur- 
mur, no peevish despondency over the loss they have 


It is only sad, solemn, patient regret, 
such as might be felt by one pointing to the dead 
body or the untimely grave of a beloved person. It 
is all ‘The Lord gave and the Lord has taken away.” 
It is not because the destruction of their vineyard 
leaves them poorer by a year’s income that they 
mourn, you would say; it is because that vineyard 
was part and parcel of their house and home, an ob- 
ject of family love and pride, for the loss of which, 
wealth never, and time only after long waiting, can 
make up. 

There is much simplicity of manners. “The 
family” exists there as once in England. The 
domestics are usually a part of the household, 
and not, as now with us, a distinct establishment, 
having distinct interests, and living in a state of 
almost perpetual warfare. The servant is a 
humble friend; the master an honoured relative. 
The behaviour of the women is frank, unsus- 
picious, and guileless, because there is no thought 
of wrong: 


Unquestionably there is, in the free and easy, naive, 
primitive language used before women, and sometimes 
by the women themselves, in this country—in their 
readiness, nay anxiety, tocall things by their names 
—enough to startle, and shock, and revolt the more 
fastidious ears of an English, and still more of an Ame- 
rican, lady. Undoubtedly there are things in nature 
that ought never to be mentioned to ears polite, and 
the remotest allusion to which should be conveyed in 
the most adroit and delicate manner, and only in cases 
of absolute necessity. The Italians are guilty of 
dwelling with almost especial fondness on topics that 
were better, and that could be in many instances, let 
alone. 

Here, however, commendation ends. In other 
respects, in all that is termed civilisation, Pied- 
montis “nearly two centuries in arrear.” The 
roads are vile, and they have become worse since 
1848, the Government having devoted all its 
energies to the railroads. Near the capital they 
are worse than in the remoter districts: 


Indeed, all round the capital, and quite at its gates, 
even on the great post-road which, from Mont Cenis, 
leads to Lombardy, we have nothing better than 
either a desert or a swamp; dust three feet deep in 
dry weather—mud hardly fordable after three days 
of rain. Let no mounted lover of romantic promenades 
venture ten yards beyond the town avenues, or the 
Place d’Armes; the big, loose, treacherous stones, 
with which the people make their roads, will be sure 
to break the horse’s shins and knees, if not the neck 
of the rider himself. But let us keep to the pattern 
roads of the Canavese. Imagine that the distance 
between Castellamonte and Turin is only fifteen 
Piedmontese, that is, about two-and-twenty English 
miles. A common stage-coach in England, as the 
road is a downright level, as smooth as a billiard- 
table, would run over it intwo hours. I have myself 
walked it in little more than five hours, and, by the 
bye, the people bere never cease wondering at such an 
astounding feat of pedestrianism. Well, we have two 
diligences or omnibuses plying daily between this 
place and the capital, and under favourable circum- 
stances the journey is performed in four and a half or 
five hours. A little rain or frost in winter, however, 
or a prolonged drought in summer, accumulate such 
prodigious depths of mud or dust, as to lengthen out 
the journey to seven, eight, or even ten hours. 

The inns are worse than the roads; and few 
foreign travellers will endure for a second time 
their noise, dirt, fleas, and wretched fare: 


The most grievous evils to be complained of may 
be epitomised in noise, dirt, and universal disorder 
and confusion. There are no bellropes in Italian 
inns, or only ropes with no bells to them, or only 
ropes and bells with no waiters to answer them. A 
chambermaid is an unknown rather than a rare bird in 
this climate: all the service allotted to her in Eng- 
land or Germany is performed by camerieri, or waiters, 
warranted to do everything, and expected to be in an 
indetinite number of places at the same time. ‘Lhis 
substitution of male for female attendants, so deroga- 
tory to the dignity of the stronger sex, is also deci- 
sive as to the want in these establishments of tidiness, 
decency, and cleanliness —virtues belonging to 
feminine instinct ; and the popping in of an unwashed, 
lubberly fellow, to answer a summons from the 
sanctuary of a well-bred, delicate English lady or 
young lady, has been sufficient, in more than one in- 
stance, to empty a French or Italian bouse of all its 
guests, and to set the 7imes or “ Murray’s Handbook” 
for ever against it. 

The labouring population habitually subsist on 
food which, if given to English criminals or pau- 
pers, would cause an insurrection: 

Their polenta, or Indian-meal porridge, which would 
be a substantial and relishable f becomes dis- 
tasteful and even unwholesome, by being their con- 
stant, almost exclusive nourishment. That whole 
families will go through the year with scarcely & 
taste of fresh meat once a fortnight or a month, will 
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hardly be credited in England ; nor will it be easy to 
conceive how, in a country where in ordinary years 
the vintage would supply the wants of six times the 
actual population, the labouring man has often to 
drink water the winter through, merely from want of 
vats, casks, and other necessary vessels ; all the while 
the rank grapes are literally rotting on the branches. 
Their houses, which, although solid and sufficiently 
spacious, are so dilapidated and squalid as to be 
scarcely distinguishable from the abode of unclean 
animals, would yet be good enough in the summer- 
time for a people, and in a country, where shelter at 
that season is hardly needed by day or night; but 
they become worse than useless in the short but 
cruelly sharp winter months, when the deplorable 
scarcity of fuel, consequent on the destruction of the 
woods, drives them from their hearth, and compels 
them to herd and huddle with the cattle in their 
stables—their low, noisome, air-tight, suffocating 
stables—whence they only emerge in the spring, 
green and yellow from long seclusion and exposure to 
the miasmas of a mephitic atmosphere. 


“Society ” in Piedmont is extremely tame, but 
not much more so than in England. In some re- 
spects it has an advantage: there is more freedom. 


The Italians have waived all ceremony in their 
social relations; anvthing like formal invitation or 
dressing for a partv is now altogether out of the ques- 
tion. Such a lady of title, or such a deputy’s or 
avvocato’s wife, is said to be “at home” on certain 
appointed evenings, every week through the season ; 
such another is visible in her salon every evening. 
I have been in Turin two seasons in succession, and 
havegiven one or two of such houses a fair trial. With 
the exception of grand routs and balls, which are 
pretty much the same in all countries, and in which 
anything like rational conversation is hardly prac- 
ticable, I always met an allowance of five, ten, 
twenty men to one lady. You see everywhere only 
the fair mistress of the house and the crowd of her 
one hundred and one cavaliers, The lord and hus- 
band may be at home, or he may be at his café or the 
casino, or he may have gone to swell the retinue of 
some other popular beauty ; though beauty is hardly 
the word in these cases, as the ladies who draw the 
greatest numbers of visitors to their soireés are but 
seldom distinguished by personal attractions. Some 
sae charm or other there must be about the 

jostess nevertheless, and it generally consists of 
tact, good-nature, a certain amount of lively sym- 
pathetic friendliness and affability, of great pliability 
and accommodativeness ; all these qualities must be 
ret off by attentiveness and impartiality towards each 
and all the guests, by the constant display of aready 
power of talk, and a corresponding “talent pour Ie 
silence.” Such women are rare even in Italy, but 
they seem nevertheless the indigenous product of the 
soil. It is astoniching to see upon what limited 
amount of information an Italian woman fits herself 
for general conversation ; all her knowledge, like the 
ware in a French shopman’s window, is on the tip of 
her blessed tongue; and she knows, better than any 
of her sisters beyond the Alps, how to turn her inter- 
locutor’s knowledge to her own account. Destitnte 
as they are of well-grounded education at school, the 
Italian women “ finish” themselves in their drawing- 
rooms. They are great hands at picking up bits and 
scraps, and pumping out anything there may be in 
their instructor's brains. 


In Italy there is no literature. Of the great 
writers of other countries they are entirely 
ignorant. Neither men nor women read. The 
beautiful language of Italy, which onght to refine 
the speakers of it is itself rendered coarse by 
their own coarseness. 


Step into the opera-house, make your way into any 
of the boxes, walk into the Place d’Armes, stop near 
any Carriage, nay, go to a court ball, or to Cavour's 
reunion, join any group, you will see lovely ladies 
and gay cavaliers, gentle ladies with good blood in 
their veins, robed in the highest pink of fashion, very 
mountains of crinoline (they are arrant over-dressers, 
our Turin beauties )—accost them, and you will hear 
such uncouth words, such harsh accents, as might in 
other lands befit a crowd of laundresses and fish- 
women. I know no country in the world but Italy, 
where language is not the test of gentle birth, good- 
breeding, and general polish. A stranger, admitted 
for the first time into a Turin drawing-room, might 
feel tempted to think that he is attending a perform- 
ance of *‘ High Life below Stairs.” The company are 
dressed, and look like ladies and gentlemen; their 
talk sounds far more uncouth than that of flunkeys 
and Abigails, 


To readers who would learn what Piedmont is 
at this moment, we commend this volume of Mr. 
Gallenga as by far the most complete and faithful 
sketch of her that has yet appeared. 








The Siz Legends of King Goldenstar. By the 


late Anna Brapsrreet. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
In one of Scott’s novels—we think itis “The Heart 
of Midlothian "—a parent is represented as giving 
with his failing breath the advice to his son to 





plant trees. 


The reason for this advice is wise, 


and it has the true touch of solemnity. The trees 
will grow, says the dying man, while we are 
asleep. Looked upon with a poet’s glance, this 
idea is very beautiful. Beautiful is this idea, not 
that such trees shoot out leaves and branches to 
make earth radiant and lovely while we on our 
pillows are renewing our energies for the coming 
day, but that they root our names in the earth 
when for us earth has passed away for ever. In | 
life we feast on old memories as the Israelites in 
the wilderness feasted on manna. Old memories | 
are the pulse of thought even as they are the 

pulse of action. Anna Bradstreet has planted 

trees, and they will grow while she sleeps—alas! 

she sleeps now the sleep of death. Such trees are 

her poems, splendid in foliage and beautiful in 

fruit. Death claimed the gifted authoress, as if 

only to show how much life was throbbing in her 

verse. With singular but misapplied modesty, 

Anna Bradstreet could never be persuaded to 

publish. Her taste was probably too severe, and 

so, falling below her ideal, she planted trees which 

the public were not allowed to see till death drew 

aside the curtain. The poems we have before us 

were suggested by some legends collected by the 

brother of the poetess in India. They are mainly 

allegorical, and we know nothing of the kind 

richer or more inventive. The entire pith of the 

poems and their characterisation may be summed 

up in a few words by the authoress. She says of 
her work : “On the idea of a soul wearied under 

the dominion of the senses, and discontented with 

its own earthly pursuits, I founded the story 

of the luxurious and restless King; and on the 

awakening of such a soul at sight of the beauty 

of holiness, I based the apparition of ‘ Lotus- 

flower.” The soul of man would fain possess 

itself of this beauty; but she is only obtained 

on the same conditions with his happiness— 

and as sensuality rejects these conditions, 

the lovely apparition eludes its grasp and 

vanishes.” Now on both sides, it may be a 

question open to considerable argument whe- 

ther virtue and holiness can be best taught in 

this way. The motives of the writer were of the 

noblest kind; and although we believe that the 

age above all things requires the symbolical, yet 

we see, from undoubted fact, that it rather turns 

aside from it. These legends cannot then be 

popular in the strict sense of the word, although 

they contain materials out of which a dozen 

popular poems may be made. The late Anna Brad- 

street had really wonderful opulence of language, 

even if we look no higher for the poet’s excellence. 

It drops from her like jewels, and we are sur- 

prised not at its sheen, but at its weighty richness. 

Were the symbolisms entirely withdrawn, there 

would be left such a store of natural description 

as could not fail to place the author in a high 

position. It was not the flippancy of the rhymer 

which the late poetess possessed—it was the 

solid qualities of the harmonist. The first ten | 
stanzas of these Legends of King Goldenstar show 

this. Others may even show it more, but we 

take these at random. Like the preliminary 

canter of the highest bred steed which is about to 

enter the race for some great event—and it was 

always for some noble aim that Anna Bradstreet 

started her Pegasus—we mark the elastic step, 

the swelling vein, and the conscious power which 

indicate a final triumph. We need hardly say 

more to recommend these sterling legends, es- 

pecially if we give the opening stanzas to which 

we have referred. 

One sultry night an Indian king was lying 
Beside a glittering fall of waters wild ; 
Among the closed-up flowers the breeze was dying 
As of its own sweet languishment. Fair child 


Of darkness and the banished sun, how bright 
Wert thou, 0 moon! on all he saw that night! 


Wide glittered all his marble palaces, 
With chambers wrought like fairy-work, that stood 
Above the solemn curtainage of trees, 
Each one of sleep a temple-solitude, 
From whence, as if among the stars enrolled, 
Shot up a thousand twinkling spires of gold. 


And on the walls, and on the pavement red, 
Whereto the sculptured basements daintily 
Their fretted whiteness joined, were dimly shed 
Visions of priceless jewels, which to see 

In perfect splendour of the mid-day sun, 
How would all India breathlessly have run! 


But there were walls piled course on course, so high 
The palm-trees scarcely nodded o'er the bound ; 

And there were tanks, in which the smothered cry 
Had bubbled up of rash intruders drowned ; 

And only birds went over, blameless, bold 

And lovely, perching on those spires of gold. 


There perched they, there they sang the livelong day, 
Hopped on the gilded roofs, and freely went 

In at those lattices, where not a ray 
Of sunshine spoil’d the coolness and content 

Of beautiful young queens, like lilies floating 

On their still baths, and on that stillness doting. 








And when night came, they nestled glorionsly 
In nooks of marble carved with quantest skill, 
All round the cornice and the gallery 
Of every court; or higher, airier still, 
Rocked in the boughs of some tall flowering tree 
That sighed above that beauteous company 


When they among the midnight flowers would sleep, 
Or wakeful wandered whither they might please, 
In gardens cool their vigils gay to keep, 
Their spangled gauzes fluttering in the breeze, 
As they, with many a childish sport, would make 
Those birds in their high cradles startling wake. 


Ah! then and there, whom sleep conld not enthral — 
The nightingale—sweet watcher of the spring, 

Would hash their chatter with her silver call, 
Long-drawn, with magic art all ears to bring 

Unto that moment when with still heart-notes 

Falls forth her song and on the silence floats. 


Then burst again the wanton shrieks of laughter, 
Startling away that music from amid 
The vales of pinks and hyacinths that, after 
The sultry day. in dew and shadow hid 
Their charms between the myrtle-hills, bestowing 
Sweets on the wind that over them was blowing. 


The women’s voices and the night-bird’s song, 
The tinkling waterfalls and leat-tuned breeze, 
Arm'd watchmen heard the embattled walls along, 
By the deep tanks wherein the towers, and trees, 
And stars, and star-like pinnacles, might seem 
To taunt them with an everlasting dream. 





= 





The New Practice of Magistrates’ Courts, including 
that under the Larceny Summary Jurisdiction Act and 
the mew Appeal Act. By T. W. Saunpers. Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law, Recorder of Dartmouth. Second 
Edition. (London: Law Times Office.)—The early 
demand for a second edition proves the popularity of 
this work among the magistracv, for whom it is 
written. It gives a full and complete description of 
the entire of the procedure in the courts over which 
magistrates preside, with the forms required; and 
this new edition has been enlarged and improved by 
the introduction of the jurisdictions recently given to 
these courts, and the proceedings in appeal under the 
excellent Act of last session. Mr. Saunders adopts 
the natural order of such a treatise, describing suc- 
cessively the procedure in the courts of petty sessions 
on summary convictions and orders, informations and 
complaints; the mode of compelling appearance; the 
hearing ; the judgment, conviction, and order; exe- 
cution and its incidents. The procedure in indictable 
offences is next described; then the proceedings 
under the Juvenile Offenders Act, in articles of the 
peace, in the courts of special sessions, in the general 
quarter sessions courts, and in appeal under the old 
and the new law. It will be seen from this outline 
of it that this volume is a necessary handbook for 
magistrates, who will find the careful perusal of it a 
valuable preparation for the performance of their 
duties as well as an excellent book of reference. 

A Hand-book of Dorking. (Dorking: John Rowe. 
London: Willis and Sotheron.)—It appears that the 
good old town of Dorking, in the county of Surrey 
and which (we must frankly confess) has hithert: 
been known to us only in connection with certain 
gallinaceous delicacies, is to be noted for the pictu- 
resque beauty of its scenery and the antiquity of its 
historical associations. The author of this capital 
little hand-book, moved thereunto by a defiant request 
from Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper, that some one 
would name a town equal for beauty and cleanliness 
to Dorking and Guildford, has collected bis infor 
mation with industry, and has certainly used it with 
taste. The past history, present state, surrounding 
scenery, and geology of Dorking are all suflicient!y 
handled, and the pages are profusely illustrated by 
maps and steel engravings remarkably well executed. 
Like many towns of third-rate importance, Dorking 
was, at a remote period of history, a place of no 
small] note. Among other reasons for resorting to it 
we are told that the perch streams in the neighbour- 
hood made it celebrated for a certain delicacy, dear 
to fish-eaters, and that “the Dutch merchants used 
to come frequently from London to eat water-souchy. 
made of them in great perfection here.” At any rate, 
it is now nothing but a quiet and pretty market-town, 
and (as Mr. Thorne in his “‘ Rambles by Rivers” 
records) is “‘ famous for its poultry, butter, and other 
good things.” To those who desire a better acquaint- 
ance with Dorking, and purpose a ramble on the 
pretty banks of the Mole, we heartily commend this 
well-compiled hand-book. 

Practical Swiss Guide. By AN ENGLISHMAN 
Aproap. (London: Longmans.)—Less bulky, and 
consequently more convenient, than any other hand- 
book of Swiss travel we have yet seen. It contains 
all that is necessary for the traveller, to which of 
Sterne’s seven classes he may belong. For milord 
there is plenty of information respecting modes of 
conveyance, and for the independent pedestrian every- 
thing that is necessary in the way of routes, inns, &c. 
Moreover it is cheap, and is small enough to be 
neatly disposable in the smallest knapsack. This is” 
the third issue—of itself a good proof of recognised 
merit. 

Naples and King Ferdinand: an Historical and 
Political Sketch of the Kingdom of the Two Sicicies. 
By EvizasetH DawsBarn. (London: L. Booth.)— 
A contribution to the already large collection of anti- 
Bomba literature which has appeared within the last 
few years. Mrs. Dawbarn is a good hater, and ex- 
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This time, 
it is fortunate that the earnestness is on the rignt 


presses herself with feminine vehemence. 


side. The text of the volume is, that “the kingdom 
of Naples presents, at the present time, a most painful 
spectacle of tyrauny and persecution, of ignorance 
and superstition, of mutual h+tred and distrust 
between the sovereign and the people.” With this 
in view, she gives a brief sketch of the history of 


Naples from the time of the Sicilian Vespers, and | 


winds up with an eloquent plaidoyer against the 
Neapolitan Bourbons in general, and Ferdinand II. in 
particular. Some terrible statistics respecting capital 
punishments, imprisonments, and exile, conclude the 
book. 

The History of France from the Conquest of Gaul by 
the Romans to the Peace of 1856. By. A. B. Epwarps. 
(London: G. Routledge and Co. )—Forms part of 
Messrs. Routledge’s “ Useful Library.” It is written 
entirely from the popular point of view, and the 
author is clearly unacquainted with, or has not chosen 
to avail himself of, some of the more modern lights 
which have illuminated many dark corners in history. 
Thus, Henri Quatre is always the vert galant, guilty 
of nothing but ‘‘some venial weaknesses ;” the first 
French revolution was nothing but a satornalia of 
blood, ungodliness, and lust; the red republicans are 
the impersonations of everything that is violent and 
bad; M. de Lamartine was the saviour of France in 
1848; and the worst epithet applicable to Napoleon 
ILI. is that he is “an ambitious nobleman.” 

The Excelsior Reading made Easy, or Child's First 
Book. By GrorGe Vasey. (London: Fred. Pitman.) 
—An attempt to teach reading in what may be called 
the reasoning style, in opposition to the old system of 
learning by rote. Some of the illustrations are, how- 
ever, a little far-fetched for young children, as where, 
in the picture alphabet, we find Xiphias (a genus of 
fish) representing letter X. 

(ntroduction to English Etymology. Ry Roserr 
Armstrong and Tomas ArmsrronG. (Edinburgh: 
Sutherland and Knox. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.)—The object of this excellent manual 1s the 
classification of English words according to the 
languages whence their roots have been derived. It 


does indeed with English what Mons. Delille’s ad- | 


mirable “‘ Manuel Etymologique” does with French. 


In marshalling the languages the Saxon naturally | 
comes first, then Latin, Greek, French, Italian, | 


Spanish, German, and Arabic. 

Life Doubled by the Economy of Time. (London: Houl- 
ston and Wright.)—The object of this little volume, 
which is bv the author of “ How a Penny became a 
Thousand Pounds,” is to impress the value of time 
upon the thoughtless and the idle. This old but pro- 
fitable theme is handled every way, as regards the 


bs CRITIC in Paris.—Paris, 23rd June. 
The library of St. Génévieve, next to the 
Mazarin, is, at this season, for the student one of 
the most comfortable in Paris. It has this advan- 
tage too, in the officials, that if you can tell your 
wants they are readily supplied, as far as the 
means of the library admit. You can study 
without being jostled, and without having to 
wait for a place, as in the Imperial Library 
often. Then if you want a distraction for half- 


an-hour, you have only to step into the Pantheon, | 
at a stone’s throw, or into its quaint old neigh- | 


bour, the Church of St. Stephen of the Mount, 
wherein, if you should be piously inclined, you 
may light, for a sou, a taper at the shrine of St. 
Génévieve ; or, to consult a work of reference, 
you may stroll into the library of the Sorbonne, 
As you pass through the quadrangle the build- 
ings will remind you of some of our University 
structures, and you will think, doubtless, of the 
terrible doctors of the Sorbonne, whose judgment 
on theological disputes carried formerly so great 
weight. The School of Law is close by, and not 
far off the School of Medicine, where, if you 
wish to hear the 
young student, you may enter freely to enjoy, 
if wickedly inclined, his embarrassment. The 
grasshopper is not a winter insect, or we should 
compare to it the law and medical student. 
They are very gay until the season of the ex- 
aminations approaches. 
bonnes and grisettes in the Luxembourg and La 
Chaumiétre, and now they rush to the ant, the 
houquiniste, who has been making his harvest in 
their classics, in order to read up. 


physiognomy and history of its own. The 
physiognomy is fast disappearing. The streets 
remain named after the respective countries, 
where the students from England, Scotland, and 
Ireland had their abodes in former ages, when 


FOREIGN 


examination of a fast | 


They have flirted with | 


In short, we | 
are writing in the Latin quarter, which has a | 





| improvement of the mind, the body, the estate, and 
the soul. Precepts are quoted and examples given, 
and even amusing anecdotes pressed into the service 
to enliven the sermon and enforce its lessons. 
division of the day, according to the diagram on the 
frontispiece, is eight hours to sleep, four to food, and 


twelve to exercise, study, and avocatioas. This differs | 


slightly from the old maxim: 

Seven hours to God, to soothing slumber seven, 

Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven, 
The period given up to sleep also seems too long for 
persons of average strength and in good health. 


The Equalisation of the Poor's Rate of the United | 
| Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland proved to be both 


Equitable and Practicable. By G. L. HutcHtnson. 


(London: 


respectful hearing. He is in favour of abolishing the 
Laws of Settlement and Removal, \and of equalising 
the poor's rate throughout the country. This cer- 
tainly would have the effect of distributing the 
burden more fairly and equally ; for. as the matter at 
present stands, those parishes are the most heavily 
taxed which can bear it the least, and have the least 
to do with the increase of poverty. 

Random Sketches and Notes of European Travel 
in 1856. By the Rev. Joun Epwarps. New 
York: Harper and Co.—The travels of an 
intelligent American in Europe are 
always pleasaut, and often very instructive read- 
ing. Our Transatlantic brethren see with other 
eyes than ourselves; they have fewer rejudices to 


more impartially. A real Englishman compares 
every other Eurepean country with his own, making 
that the standard of excellence. 
bably does the like; but then he weighs all of | 


The | 


Hardwicke.)—Mr. Hutchinson's former | 
labours in this field entitle him to a favourable and | 


almost | 


| are also, for the most part, exceedingly neat; and 

| they are not too difficult for public school pupils, 

| The very eminent names of the Cambridge mathe- 

maticians mentioned as contributors are indeed in 

| themselves a guarantee for the excellence of this 
k 


| 

| book. 

| Royal Rosebuds; or Historical Sketches of Iilustrious 
| Children. (London: J. and C, Mozley.)—A nice 
little work for children, holding up to them illustrious 
| examples of good behaviour. The “ro-ebuds” are 
| culled from over a wide field of history ; for the first 
example is that of Abijah, the son of Jeroboam, and 
the last is Louis of Burgundy, the amiable young 
grandson of Louis XV., who died at a very tender 


| age. 
"is Three Aunts: or, Lowminster. (London: J. and 
C. Mozley.j)—A pretty tale, by the author of * Long, 
Long Ago,” a story of maidenly self-sacrifice, of one 
of those lives of bitter martyrdom which are lived so 
often and borne with so patiently and so silently in 
this civilised world of ours, Aunt Phoebe is an 
| admirable type of these modern martys, gentile, good, 
| uncomplaining, even thankful, to the last. 
| <A Lost Love. By Asurorp Owrn, (London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co.)—The reprint of this charming 
| little tale in a cheap form cannot but be welcome. 
| To those who bave not already made acquaintance 
with the tale we mav say that it inculcates an im- 
portant lesson as to the evil of long engagements. 
Tales from Blackwood, No. 3. (Edinburgh and 
London: W. Blackwood.)—The third instalment of 
the collection of tales from “Old Ebony” contains 


| 
| 
| 


number for November 1851, and * The [ron Shrond,” 
from that for August 1830. The latter isby William 


' 
colour their vision; they view men and | ‘““A Legend of Gibraltar,” which appeared in the 
| 


An American pro- | Mudford, and, although doubtless taken from a still 


more ancient source, is evidently that which sup- 


Europe, ourselves included, in the same scale, and | plied Poe with his well-known tale, “The Pit and 


therefore, although we should hold in small esteem | 
his “notions” of Europe in relation to “ the States,” 
he will fairly estimate the European communities in 
relation to each other. Mr. Edwards is an observant 


the Pendulum.” 

A Compendium of History from the Creation to the 
Commencement of the Christian Era. By A. H. 
(London: Hamilton and Co.) This little manual 


man, who chooses to think for himself, and fearleasly | is designed for the use of historical classes, and 


expresses his own opinions. , 

A Collection of Problems and Examples in Mathe- 
| matics, selected from the Jesus College Examination 
Papers. By H. H. Morean, M.A., Sadlerian and 
Mathematical Lecturer of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
| Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 1858.—We can 

heartily recommend this little work to the heads of 
the mathematical department in our public schools. 
The problems and examples are almost entirely 
original, and, generally speaking, are remarkable for 


seems fully to perform the promise of its tile-page. 
The Welcome Guest, (Part 1.)—We have received 
the first part, containing five numbers of this new 
publication. It seems admirably executed, and to 
be a very great improvement upon the general run 
of penny publications, The most noticeable among 
the contents of this number are an excellent transla- 
tion of Freytag's Soll und Haben, which will bear 
comparison with any of the three which have already 
appeared, and a capital series of articles illustrative 
of London Life from the graphic pen of Mr. G. A. 





their ingenious application to the various branches of 
mathematical science. 
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they attended the renowned University of Paris. 
| These streets will soon disappear. The Rue des | 
Anglais, the Rue d’Ecosse, and*the Rue des | 
| Irlandais, are three of the narrowest, dirtiest | 
| streets in Paris. The streets will disappear; but 
| the names of our countrymen, who studied in 
| these streets or in their neighbourhood, will | 
|remain for ever. But we do not affect this 
| quarter at the present season. We would, if we 
had our way, inspire a fresher air, and be im- 
pressed by odours more aromatic. We should 
| not mind, for example, to be wandering among 
|the fairy scenes of the Pré Catalan, or 
| botanising in the woods of St. Cioud, or gathering 
| cherries at Montmorency. ‘Truly, there are 
| bouquets in books, perfumes in the pages of poets, 
| collations in thoseof the philosophers, nuts to crack 
| in those of the metaphysicians, and peaches, 
pears, and dessert wines to drink in those of the 
romancists; but if we would gather the bouquet 
from the garden, and for collation fish the trout 
| from the stream, and for dessert steal or honestly 
purchase the nectarine, and for wine put up with 
a bottle from Courbvoie or Argerteuil, should 
we, according to the laws of human nature, be 
greatly to blame? What have we to say of 
| books? Not much. The season deman’s light 
| reading—a book for the grove, a book for the 
| hill-side, a book for the sea-side. 
| For the grove we should recommend, for the 
present, a book which treats of a great musician, 
| The Abbé Goschler has published Mozart: Vie 
d'un artiste chrétien au dix-huitidme siécle. This 
| life is composed from his authentic correspon- 
dence, and this correspondence has never before 
been published. From it we learn how Leopold 
Mozart came to leave Salzburg, where he 
earned a doubtful existence as leader of the 
orchestra of the Prince-Archbishop, and by 
giving lessons in the town on the violin ; 
how, as clapel-master, his income was but 





The results of the problems | 





Sala, and entitled ‘“ Twice Round the Clock.” 


RE. 


twenty-five florins (about forty-four shillings) a 
month; how he had a daughter then, named 
Nanerl, eleven years old, and a son, Wolfgang, 
who afterwards became famous, then six years 
old; how the good man strove to bring up this son 
and daughter in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, with good moral principles instilling 
into them the principles of art. We read of the 
struggles and successes, and again of the reverses, 
of the family. The affection of Leopold for his 
wife and children is not less marked than the 
affection of Wolfgang for his father and mother 
and sister Nanerl. We read how the young 
prodigy was petted by cardinals, knighted by the 
Pope, and kissed on the cheek by princesses and 
led by the hand by princes, and yet he was 
not spoiled. To father and mother he was a son 
to the last. A truly Christian spirit breathes in 
the correspondence of the old violinist, and it is 
reciprocated by theson. That the latter had not 
his infirmities of flesh at one or the other period 
of his career it would be presumptuous to 
assume. The Abbé Goschler’s work seeks 
to establish a truth, that a man may be at 
once a great artist and a good man. The 
correspondence terminates with the marriage 
of Wolfgang to Constance Weber, and tlie mar- 
riage was ahappy one. ‘The old Leopold made 
some objections to the match, but he prudently 
gave way. Wolfgang wrote to his father:— 
“Constance is an honest, well-bred girl, born of 
good parents, and I am in condition to earn her 
bread. We love one another, and desire to be 
united. What is there to be objected?” We 
should like to make a few extracts from the cor- 
respondence, to exhibit the piety of the father and 
the filial respect and obedience of Mozart. One 
passage, however, we cannot resist, as it shows 
him in the light of a humorist. He was only 
fourteen when he wrote of a Dominican, great 
gourmand like many of his brethren: 
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To-day I wished to mount an ass, for in Italy it is 
the fashion, and consequently I thought I must try 
it. We had the honour of being acquainted with a 
certain Dominican, who passed for a saint. For my 
part I did not think so, as I saw him breakfast on a 
good cup of chocolate, and then pass above it a good 
glassfull of Spanish wine. I have had the advantage 
of dining along with this saint, who drank bravely 
during the repast, which he closed by a large glass 
of strong wine, two good slices of melon, with peaches. 
pears, five cups of coffee, a plateful of cakes, whipt 
cream, and citron. Perhaps all this was done 
through mortification. 1 had difficulty, however, in 
believing it—this would be too much at one time— 
and then, besides his dinner, he thought very much 
indeed of his supper. ‘ 

For sea-side or hill-side, we would recom- 
mend a pleasing piece of female biography, by 
Amédée Rénée, Vie de Madame de Montmorency. 
His recent work, the Niéces de Mazarin, has 
already been favourably noticed in the columns of 
the Critic. M. Rénée is an active political 
writer, editor of the Constitutionnel we believe, 
but who, nevertheless, can find time to devote 
himself to purely literary pursuits. The Mont- 
morency family have made some considerable 
figure in the history of France. The subject of 
the present biography was the wife of Henry de 
Montmorency, Marshal of France, who was be- 
headed at Toulouse in 1632 for having caused a 
revolt, and cousin of Montmorency-Hauteville, 
who was also beheaded for disobedience. Twice 
had Richelieu to shed Montmorency blood on the 
scaffold. Madame de Montmorency, an Ursini 


by birth and a Montmorency by marriage, was | 


one of the great women of the seventeenth century, 
a loving and faithful wife, an exemplary and 
Christian widow. She loved her husband, and 
this was her greatest glory. Whatever his 
defects as a citizen, and whether or not he 
merited his fate, he abjured her in his last hour 
to modify her animosity against his enemies. 
Persecuted at first on account of her name, and 
because of her kuown influence in Languedoc, of 
which her husband had been governor, she issued 
from prison to enter into a convent, where she 
closed her days. She died at peace with all men. 
She had forgotten all her wrongs ; she remem- 
bered only her husband. Says M. Rénée: 
“Tt was the 5th of June, 1666, that this 
beautiful soul, the honour of her age, quitted this 
earth. She desired only silence and forgetfulness. 
Hler vow was heard, for her name has scarcely 
remained in the memory of men. It is because 
the world goes always by contrasts. La Vallidre 
has the attraction of her faults to make us love 
virtue. St. Augustin touches us nearer than 
other fathers of the Church ; it seems that his 
sanctity attaches itself, and springs rather on 
the storm of the passions. Among women cele- 
brated by devotion and love, there is none greater 
than the widow of Montmorency; but her virtue 
had no shadow, and is buried in her perfection.” 


We are sure this book will please the reader who 
4 4 | 
M. Rénée may appear too partial | 


takes it up. 
to De Montmorency, and unjust towards Riche- 
lieu; but he will never be found fault with for a 
matchless portrait of a pious and excellent 
woman. 


There are hard-headed gentlemen to whom a | 
useful book never comes amiss, be the season | 


what it may. They belong to our political eco- 
nomists and plodding men. ‘To such we would 
commend for leisurely reading during the recess 
a work on Algeria, by Clement Duvernois—Z’ AL- 
gérie ce quelle est—Ce qu'elle doit étre. 
neighbours manifest no small interest in our 
colonial system, and they behold not without 
envy our colonial progress. We, on our side, 
reproach them with being bad colonists. It is 
but fair to hear what they have effected in their 
most important colony, Algeria, and what they 
hope further to effect. Since the conquest by 
France, Algeria has been the object of a great 
number of publications; but, with a few excep- 
tions, none of them can be relied upon. M. 
Duvernois, familiar with Algerian affairs and 
familiar to the Algerians as a journalist, wishes 


in the present volume to make us acquainted | 


with the natural resources of the country whose 
Organisation he proposes. We have an account 
of the soil, the population, of the breed of animals, 
of the cereals, of the tobacco crops, the cotton 
and olive crops. Then we have information re- 


tions, the Arab government, the European 


Our | 


of lands, taxes, railways, banks, immigration, 
agricultural instruction, and other important 
matters. From the antecedents of M. Duvernois, 
we do not believe that the hard-headed man will 
be disappointed in this book. 

But here is a book, which, for the present, may 
not be read by industrious or idle reader. The 
second edition of the Mémoires de Lauzun, with 
notes and an introduction by M. Lacour, has 
been seized. These memoirs appeared for the 
first time under the Restoration in 1821, and the 
censorship of the period allowed the work to 
circulate without opposition. The author had 
suppressed some portions, however, and left in 
blank the names of living parties. Since then 
M. Taschereau, superintendent of the Im- 
perial Library, has published in the Levue 
Rétrospective the suppressed passages. ‘The 
edition which has been seized contains the 
suppressed passages. With this information, 
and with the aid of the first 
Memoirs and the Revue Retrospective, one can 
readily discover the nature of M. Lacour’s trans- 
gression, 
is forbidden to come among us. 





to whether it has been honestly come by. 


simply these. 
Rome there stood until recently a ‘ Descent 
from the Cross,” by Daniele Volterra. The 
picture was bought of the great artist by Helena 
| Orsini, and by her was 
| church already mentioned. 


To the great indig- 


nation of the Romans, this picture has been 


claimed by the French Government, which has 
caused it to be sent to the French Academy, 
where, we understand, it will have to be submitted 
to important repairs. For the present, say the 
Roman journals, “the misfortune is irremediable.” 
The French claim to possession of the picture is 
founded upon the circumstauces that the Church 


France in 1494, and was repaired by Louis XVIII. 
in 1816, who ceded it to the Sisters of the Sacré- 
Ceur, reserving, however, to himself the pro- 
perty of it. The church and the pictures in it 
are hence regarded by the French Government 
as public property. According to the connois- 
seurs, the picture in question had no rivals in 
Rome but the 7ransfiguration of Raphael and 
the St. Jerome of Domenichino. 








ITALY. 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Rome, June 16. 

Archeologic Publications—Cardinal Mai’s Greek 

Bible—The Campana Museums—Pactni’s new 
Opera. 

| A DISTINGUISHED archeologist among the Jesuits, 

now resident here, Raffaele Garrucci, announces 

| as forthcoming from the Roman press a work 

| entitled “Remains of Glass ornamented with 

Figures, in the Cemeteries of Rome, Illustrated” 





having been, as he informs us in the prospectus, 


by F. Buonarruoti, with explanations and en- 


gravings of seventy-two glass fragments found | 


among the Christian antiquities of Rome. In 

| this undertaking he was invited to co-operate with 

| M. Martin, another archeologic writer, and also 
’ 5 


| artist of some note, in whose company he visited 


every spot where the objects to be described were 
| collected, that reports already published might be 
verified and added to by their conjoint labours. 
Death cut short the career of his intelligent com- 


panion, leaving Father Garrucci to finish the | 


| task alone; and he has now prepared the illus- 
| tration of 340 glass vases, with engravings from 
| correct copies of the originals, selected from 
| the contents of museums at London, Paris, 
Avignon, Rome, Florence, Bologna, and Pesaro, 
| the whole to be comprised in one volume folio, 
| with forty-two pages of copper-plates by the best 
, Roman engravers. The publication, in five 
; volumes, of the Greek Bible edited by Cardinal 
| Mai, so interesting to all the learned and studious 


a clever article in the Civilta Cattolica. 


government, Arab property, European property, | a Vatican Code esteemed of antiquity certainly 


Specting the producers, regarding public institu. | in theology, has lately been made the subject of 


and regarding the labour market. The final 
division of his subject is headed Reforme—treat- 
ing of political institutions, government, the sale 








not less than fourteen centuries, and regarded as | 


the careful labour of some Oriental transcriber, 
probably in Egypt. 





edition of the | 


For tlie present the Zndépendance Belge 
What the trans- 
gression of our Belgian contemporary has been we 
cannot immediately learn. A picture, however, has 
arrived, which we shall behold with pleasure as 
a work of art, whatever opinion we may hold as 
The 
facts about this picture, as we read them, are | (that of 1587), altering in the proofs every page 
In the church of the Trinity at 


presented to the 


of the Trinity was founded by Louis VIII. of 


(Vitri ornati di Figure, &c.), his original intention | 


| 
| to supply amplification of a work published in 1716 | 
| 


It is from | 


| ment on Genesis xliv. 5. 


So long since as 1475 we | society of distinguished men, founded not long 


| have evidence that it was held to be the oldest 
| known MS. of the Sacred Books in this idiom; 
and it is probably the very code transmitted with 
| the most scrupulous care by Leo X. to the Car- 
dinal Ximenes in Spain, for his assistance in 
the preparation of his celebrated Polyglot. 
| The Septuagint edited by Cardinal Carafia, and 
| published by order of Sixtus V. in 1587, wa 
| founded principally, though not exclusively, on 
| this, other codes also having been collated for its 
text. Cardinal Mai first embraced the project of 
editing the whole work, Old and New Testament, 
so long sinceas 1828. His earnest desire to give the 
publication a faultless completeness led to delays 
| tilldeath interrupted him in the midst of his in- 
| cessant labours; and the Cardinal Altieri, who was 
| nominated his executor, referred the question 
| to a committee of savans whether this edition, 
thus carefully prepared, should be published or 
not. The affirmative decision was soon passed, 
and the work now appears prefaced by an inte- 
| resting account of the project, method, and 
| labours in the several stages of its preparation by 
the Cardinal editor, this being supplied by the 
pen of a Barnabite father named Vercellone. 
We are told how, as it was impossible to confide 
so precious a MS. as the original Vatican Code to 
| the hands of compositors, the Cardinal adopted 
| the plan of sending as copy, for the Old Testa- 
ment, a good edition of the Sixtine Septuagint 


not agreeing with the Vatican Code, and finally 

undertaking the toilsome task of confronting the 
| whole, every word, accent, and point, in the newly 

printed sheets with the ancient MS. For sup- 
plying the portions wanting in the Vatican Code, 
he used two other Greek MSS., also highly 
| esteemed, from the same library, called the Codes 
of the Queen of Sweden, being among the trea- 
sures acquired for the Vatican from the collection 
of the abdicated Christina; and these deficiencies 
were numerous, for the Code now published as the 
Bible of Cardinal Mai (by which title it will 
perhaps be known to posterity) wanted the 
first part of Genesis to the 27th verse of the 46th 
| chapter, the Psaims intervening from Psalm 
| ev, 27, to exxxvii. 6; in the New Testament 
| the first fourteen verses of the 9th chapter of the 
| Epistle to the Hebrews, the entire Epistles to 
Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, and the entire 
Apocalypse. Professor Spezi, who holds the 
chair of Greek Literature at the Roman Univer- 
sity, rendered assistance to the Cardinal in this 
toilsome undertaking, for which his name deserves 
| honurable mention. 

In the above-named Civilia, the brilliant writer 
who illustrated Italian revolutions (with ability 
that entertains rather than impartiality that 
convinces) in his “ Ebreo di Verona,” Father 
Bresciani, is publishing the chapters of another 
work, belonging, like the former, to the 
province of historic romance, in which the 
attempt is once more made (and certainly with 
much talent) to analyse and invest with ideal 
interest the story of Gregory VII., Henry IV., 
and the heroic Matilda—the first time that so 
| grave a subject has been presented to the world 
from the very metropolis of the Papacy, under 
the aspects of imaginative narration. A series 
of anonymous articles, in that same bi-monthly 
| periodical, on Etruscan antiquities, has lately 
excited interest by the ingenuity with which is 
supported a theory for substituting Hebrew-Chal- 
daic and Greek as the basis for a system of inter- 
pretation in that language that has so long 
baffled the researches of learning. The mystic 
formula Suthina, which the Greek system treats 
as correspondent with 2wrsea, found on numerous 
vases, and, among others, on five fanereal ones 
discovered at Bolsena during last year, this writer 
would render, arguing from its close resemblance 
to the Hebrew-Chaldaic, Serapis sedet (Serapis 
resides here), explained by reference to a well- 
known practice of ancient superstition, the hy- 
dromancy, which St. Augustine tells us, in his 
“ Civitas Dei,” was practised by Numa and Py- 
| thagoras, that they might “see in water the 
images of the gods,” and which Varro repre- 
sented as imported to Rome from Persia. Two 
of these recently-found Bolsena vases have the 
| head of Silenus, near the handle, with an aper- 
' ture for the mouth—very probably, it is inferred 
by this writer, for that mode of divining which 
| consisted in letting water fall drop by drop from 
a full vessel, as described by Calmet in his com- 


| 
| 


The Congregation of Index has condemned one 
of the works recently published at Florence by a 
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since with the intention of issuing in a monthly 
series reproduced or newly -edited documents 
illustrative of national story, and (as appears the 
special object) tending to the support of liberal 
theories in political, and of those opposed to 
ultramontanism in ecclesiastical, bearings. The 
series is styled “ Biblioteca Civile Italiana,” and 
the work now reprobated by the Index is 
an “ Apology for the Laws on Ecclesiastical Juris- 
diction, Administration and Police in Tuscany 
under the reign of Leopold.” More interesting 
will it be to the general reader to know (if report 
may be received on evidence) that the intended 
condemnation by the same authority in Rome of 
Cousin’s “ Du Bien, du Vrai, et du Beau,” has 
been suspended, and another careful investigation 
determined on before the decision for an irrevo- 
cable sentence, by the express desire of the Popes. 
Thearthat judgment will be passed by the Criminal 
Tribunal in the trial of the Marquis Campana 
a few days before the close of this month; and 
that the sentence will be unfavourable, even 
severe, is now scarcely doubted; though, in the 
anticipation of those acquainted with Roman pro- 
ceedings, the results may be no worse for that 
unfortunate gentleman than a confinement with 
forced labcurs in the felons’ prison, for a certain 
period, perhaps a year or two, after which the 
clemency of the Pontiff may (atleast suchis thought 
probable) be extended on his behalf, and restore 
him to liberty on the sole condition of exile. 
Meantime, this Government having confiscated 
his precious art collections, the attempt is being 








SCIENCE, 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


Amone the papers read at the last meeting of 
the Royal Geographical Society was an account of 
the expedition from Damara Land to the Orampa 
in search of the River Cunene, in which it was 
stated that, although the chief object of the ex- 
pedition had unfortunately been defeated by the 
hostile feelings of the Damara Chief, yet a lake 
had been discovered about twenty miles in cir- 
umference. Another was a communication from 
de Crespigny on the ascent of the river 
Limberg in Borneo, showing that the general 
features of the country are mountainous on 
the north-west of the island, the hills rising to 
a height of 2500 feet along the coast. 


. 
the Statistical Soci 





raat 

occupations of the people of England and Wales, 
it was stated that the agricultural classes 
amounted to 2,002,000, and the trading classes to 
two millionsand a half. The number of servants 
in England and Wales was placed at 1,006,090; 
of these there was a greater proportion in London, 
Brighton, and other non-manufacturing towns. 
The average of men and women servants through- 
out the whole metropolis was 4 per cent. of men, 
and 26 per cent of women; but at the west end 
of the town these proportions were nearly re- 
versed. One remarkable fact was announced, 
namely, that the entire number of persons in the 
employment of Government in this country in- 
cluding the army and navy stationed here, and 


officials ¢ fevery kind, d 





1unication on the statistics of the Russian 
notwithstanding the 


it appeared that, 





in Russia, the balance of trade with the West was 
in favour of that country, gold being annually im- 
ported. Russia exported goid to the East, and 
«1 in exchange cotton. 

If the purification of the Thames was a mere 
question of mechanical science, no one doubts but 
that the work would have been accomplished long 
‘ it is then only a question of expense. ‘The 
ject is to purify the river from the pollution of 
the sewage. This should be kept strictly in view. 
Deodorising and making use of the sewage, how- 
ever desirable, is a distinct affair, and ought to be 
left to those who choose to experiment at their 








own risk; for, after all, any plan proposed of 


utilisation can only be experimental. When the 


hen fiat experimentum in corpore vili. 
water to the metropolis. The river itself is at 


present the chief source of water supply, and if this 
is withdrawn, as would be the case on the removal 





ART, MUSIC, 


‘ty, in a paper on the | 


rage, 


oes not exceed 170,000. In | 


| the ground was also found advantageous, A | Whilst the cost of the State assistance, from bei 
sewage has been deported sufficiently far away, | curious fact is stated, that the grafting of Ame- 
t But there | 

is a point connected with the subject which ought | increase in the quantity of grapes, and the vines 
not to be overlooked, and that is the supply of | are little, if at all, liable to the disease; but there 


| made toraise some profit by opening two of his | ters, whom we see struck down by Apollo’s darts 


in their mother’s presence, but beautiful, pathetic, 
and grand in style, having that character which 
(if an unlearned observer may pronounce) per- 
tains to the highest school of antiquity—to the 
highest, at least, of which I can recollect any 
examples in the museums of Rome. 


museums to the public, with admission bv paid 
tickets. One is the beautiful but rather fastastic 
villa and gardens near the Lateran, formed by 
the Marquis simply as a place of exhibition, apart 
from his residence ; the other a spacious locality, 
once occupied by a series of stables, in Via Mar- 
gutta. No part of the Etruscan antiques are On the 24th of last month was produced at the 
exhibited, but the chief contents of the halls now | Argentina Theatre the new opera by Pacini, // 
public are formed by a very numerous set of | Saltimbanco, and with decided success— the 
sculptures, belonging mostly, I believe, to the | author, who had come to Rome to superintend 


later Roman periods. ‘Those in Via Margutta | the performance, being frequently called for 


fill a range of corridors and rooms hung | between acts. Pacini is a vigorous septuage- 
with green baize, and well lighted from | narian, who has maintained his position among 


the favourite and most fertile composers of opera 


above; one compartment appropriated to imperial 
in Italy, through many strange vicissitudes in 


busts, another to busts of philosophers and heroes, 
others to statues, mostly of the heroic sizes, and | musical fashions, many caprices of schools and 
reliefs—almost all, I should say, copies of inferior, | influences on the lyric stage. At this season the 
some of very coarse, execution, from originals | theatres are far less fashionably frequented in 
varying in merit—not certainly al/ worth being | Rome than during the winter, but J7 Saltimbanco 
copied or transmitted to posterity in any form. | has continued to be the almost nightly en- 
I noticed as among the finest (indeed, almost the | tertainment, supported by the talents of a 
only) works of high merit, a profile relief of | prima donna, who is a Scottish lady of estimable 
Antinous, crowned with oak leaves, characterised | character, Miss Kennet, and a few other singers 
by a touching and melancholy beauty; heads of | of ability. That lady’s reception here, though 
Augustus, Livia, Marcus Aurelius, Commodus; | she has made nothing like a sensation, has been, 
a majestic figure of Augustus seated, the upper | on the whole, favourable, and her performance, 
part nude, with a globe surmounted by Victory | if not enthusiastically, discriminatingly  ap- 
in his hand; a colossal Adrian in armour and | plauded. Two young ladies have excited quite a 
chlamys; Seneca, a natural and expressive but | furore at the same house, by their duet playing 
very ugly statue; and (above all) a relief of the | on the violin—rarely heard, I understand, with 
story of Niobe, small in scale and imperfect, in- | such powers of execution from any female artisé: 
cluding only a few figures of the sons and daugh- | as from these youthful sisters. 


THE DRAMA, &c. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


of the sewage, there would be a deficiency of | 
- . —Society of Arts, 4. Annual genera 


water which might probably prove a worse evil | Wednesday, June 30. 
than its pollution. The science of the day is | Thurs lay, July 1.—Zoologica 
quite equal to the task, both of purifying the | 
river and supplying the city with water, and one | 
ought not to be attempted without the other. 

The maximum reading of the thermometer on 
the 16th inst., was the highest on record, namely, | 
94°5°. In 1846, on July 5th, the temperature | Two of Rosa Bonbeur's unrivalled cattle-pieces are 
rose to 93°, and on June 28th, 1857, it was 92°7°. | on exhibition in Bond-street. One of them, entitled 
The mean temperature of the day has been ex- | “ Landais Peasants going to market,” presents a sub- 
ceeded. In the year 1818, on July 24th, it was | ject of the same kind as those with which the fair 
792°, In 1825, on July 15th, 18th, and 19th, | attist won her first laurels. A long unbroken flat ex- 
the mean temperatures were 79°1°, 782°, and tends a wba the eve areis ee be vt 4 ag pb 
78°6° respectively; while on Wednesday the! hea' her b picnic, ve gi fioliie i, of sea of — . ee "S 

A : ‘ tt me Bed ~ - | which the peasantry wade on stilts: a pair of red 
16th inst. it was 769°. ‘The reading of the brown oxen drawing a ponderous cart come walking 
thermometer in the sun during the day was as | , Poniye poesia. Soh tea Prag ns ee age 

: a . ‘S| out of the picture. Other groups appear behind, and 
follows:—at 9 a.m. it was 106°8°, at noon, 115°5°, | two stilted peasants form prominent objects. The 
and at 1 p.m. 117°7°. During last week the | other picture is a view ona hill side in the Highlands 
mean temperature of the week was 67°7°, being | of Scotland; a cluster of little Scotch Kyloes are as- 
85° above the average of the same week in | sembled, in consultation apparently as to the line of 
forty-three years. On the Monday, Tues- | march tobetaken. Mountains delicately tinted with 
day, and Wednesday, the mean daily tempera- | Tose-coloured light make a glorious background. 
ture was from 13° to 17° in excess of the ave- | 0M the whole we prefer this picture of the two. | These 
| paintings, however, do not present altogether the care 
A paper presented to the Academy of Sciences [a ee See eens eceven Soe ene wads 

ee es eat rey S y “| An admirable portrait of the artist by Dubufe adds 
at Par is on tae subject of the vine disease, states | to the attraction of the room. 
some important facts. The oidium does not | 
spread to any extent except when the tempera- | 
ture is day and night above 68° Fahr. Whenj| _ ae. ; ; 
north winds prevail, or rain lowers the tempera- | THE Department of Science and Art has issued, in 
ture, the disease is stopped, only to recur on the the form vof an extract from the Lord Eaverdent * 
increase of temperature. The same plant is not | Annual Report, manifesto of the results + oa 
always subject to the attack, nor at the same | labours during the past year. It is as follows:— 

eS gS E1Sligget ae one hu Super oh | “ Summing up the general results of the action ¢ 
ume of the 7m. The action of sulphur is cit | the department during 1857, it has been shown that 
cumscribed, being almost strictly local. Its | the desire of the public to use the facilities offered for 
curative properties have no effect below the | thestudy of science and art is greatly on the iner 
temperature of 68° Fahr. Hence the warmth ne- | The museums and exhibitions in London, Dublin, 
cessary for its action is precisely that which | and Edinburgh have been visited by 553,853 persons, 
favours the growth of the oidium. <A report being an increase of as many as 186,915 persons on 1886. 
from the committee appointed to inquire | The visitors to the Botanical and Zoological Gardens 
into the results obtained from sulphur during the | 1” Dublin have been 168,098, showing an oe overlie 
years 1856 and 1857 in Tuscany, states that, | ee “nepent eeal ae Bl nsiigsoncsaae. 9 Socata 
> + 4: . as been sent to Stourbridge, Worcester, Liverpoo!, 
although the oidium appeared to be on the Gishemsey. Palelay. tnd Dantes end £6204 seine 
° e » riaisgow, aisiey, anc undee, and ob0,UzZ per 
decline, the beneficial effects of sulphur could not | jaye consulted it. The various schools of science 
be denied. The washing of the grapes, after | 
tying the vines, with 5lbs. to 7lbs. of glue dis- | The total number 0! 
students connected with the schools of art, or under 

down the vines so that the grapes should be near per cent. on the numbers returned in June 1806; 
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ROSA BONHEUR. 








| and courses of public scientific lectures have beet 
attended by 10,372 students. 

solved in 1001bs. of water, with a little clay or | 1 

flour, had produced very good effects, and laying inspection, has been 43,212, being an increase of 2» 





average of 3/. 2s. 4d. per student in 1851, before the 
reform of the schools of design, has been reduced 0 
an average of 13s. 13d. per student, the instruction at 
the same time having greatly improved, and the 
means for study largely increased. , 


rican vines upon those of Tuscany produces an 


‘ The success © 

are two drawbhacks—the wine-grower loses two 
| years’ produce, and the wine, though abundant, 
| is inferior in quality. 


the removal! of the Science and Art Department from 
Marlborough House to South Kensington has beet 
| so signal as to require some special notice of it 
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The number of students ma the Art Training | 
School at Marlborough House during the session 
ending February 1856 292, The number 


was 292 
jn the month of last March at South Kensington was 
107. The visitors tothe Museum in lesss than ten 
months haveamounted to 439,997 persons, being nearly 
five times the average numbers annually that at- 
tended Marlborough House. The experiment of open- 
ing the Museum in the evening has shown that that 
is the time most convenient to the working classes to 
attend public museums. Comparing time with time, 








the numbers have been five times as great in the 
evening as inthe morning. The provision of some- 
what increased space has enabled the Dep irtment to 


be useful to ¢ 

tion and lending of the articles in 
the books and prints in the library. These 
longer metropolitan institutions, but are essentially 
national in their influence. The South Kensington 
Museum is the storehouse of the United Kingdom, 
and every school of art is privileged to borrow from it 
any article that issafely portable. The provision of 
increased space has enabled the collections of art for 
the first time to be properly exhibited to the public. 
It has also enabled other collections to be made and 
eaeny displayed, and it ! 


the Museum, and 


are no 


has been d that if 
space be provided by the State, the public are willing 
to fill it. This is shown by Mr. Sheepshanks’ muri- 
ficent gift of British pictures now erly displayed, 
by the animal collection, 

architectural collection, 
and the collection of 


yror 


the educational ce an tion, 
sculpture; in all of which the 








bjects have been almost wholly provided by the 
blie.’ 

public 
On Sa ay last, a collecticn of art manufactur 





designed a vr executed by th 


artin connection withtheD 





nts of the scho 
of ScienceandAr 








was opened for private insp or on Monday was 
exhibited to the public. As an exp t, and asa 
proof of the goodetfected by de partme ntal schools, the 
exhibition may be pronounced to be successful. The 


, ceramic 


classes—gl 





collection is divided into twels 
manufactures, works in bronze, brass, iron, &c.,plateand 
plated wares, jewellery, furniture, and wood carvings 
Jace and linen damasks, ribbons, printed fabrics, 
ven shawls, ¢ , here are al 





silks, 





out 


ts and 





tapestry. 











700 specimens exhibited, y of which exhibit « 
siderable artistic taste. th 3, that which 
comprises the specimens of ceramic art is b st re ~ re- 


sented, for itc 





mntains more than two hund 


mens, some of the best of which are exhil 
Messrs. Minton. When we remember the hi 
tion which this branch of mannfacture 





taken in this country, and the admirat 
France by the coilections sent to the 














of 1855, we can searcel fonder at t plate 

jewellery, be fi se led 
ial ¢ t etv ¢ A 

place at the rooms of the bo lay 





Dilke presiding. The rey ( ivy gave a 
full account of the sr gard to the ex- 
amin ations for prizes and certifi from which it 
ippears that consi fera rble success has atte n ad d 
nein of the society. In 1857, London 
duced 80 candidates, and Yorkshire 140. 
were proposed approving cf the ¢ amination sys 
and advising its extension. 

The 104th anniver 
Arts was also held 
Carlisle presiding. 150 wn 
and the refreshments provided in dinner, de 
wine gave general satisfaction to this 
party. 

The first report of the trustees of the National Por- 
trait Gallery has been published among -aliamen- 
tary papers. At a meeting on the 16th February the 
trustees adopted the fc llo ions for the cui- 
dance of their future proceedings:—1. The rule w 
the trustees desire to I: ay down to themselve 
making purchases or receiving presents, is to look to 
the celebrity of » person represented rather than to 
the merit of the : t. They will attempt to estimate | 
that celebrity without any | to any political or 

Nor will thev consider great faults 


religious party. N« 
and errors, even though admitted on all sides, as any 








rates, 












\b sat ck 


numerous 


the I 











wing 














all the local schools of art, in the circula- | 


the patent collection, the | 


of the deput 


melee oy ge 
in either 


Elizabeth Carter, Bishop Hoadley, Cardinal Wolsey, 
and Ireton. The portraits now in the charge of the 
whether by pure or donation, and 
amounting in the whole to thirty-five, have been 
ranged on the walls in the temporary apartments 
igned by the Government to the collection in 29, 
Great Ger It has not been 
possible, : chrono- 
logical order or series; but the truste applied 
themselves to the com gue, which 
they trust may hereafter i 


trustees, hase 











ge-street, Westmin 
3 yet, to attempt i 

















nof a « 


e found of pr 








and which, besides the usual notices ps 
ing, contains in each casea short biogra notice 
of the person represented. Up to tl he col- 





lection has seemed to the trustees ciently 
advanced for public exhibition. That, 
the aim which the trustees will always 
them as their final object, and 
to accomplish at the earliest moment 

warranted by the number of pictures which 
may acquire, 

A deputation of noblemen and gentlemen intereste: 
in the progress of the fine arts in Ir 
nterview on Tuesdav with the Chancellor of the 
er. Lord Talbot de Malahide said the ri 
mn. aad aman was doubtless aware that s« 
) a proposal was set on foot by th i 
land, to erect : 
an 1 a consid rabl RR 
After a good deal of discussion, it w 


however, is 





before 
will seek 


have 
which they 
that they think 
they 


land had an 





i 
Ex 





me \ 
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th » fine arts in Ir 
; *Darcan Fund,” 











was raised. 

resolved to apply that amount in the erection of a 
National Gallery. The sum raised was 50002. and 
is that 1 not be sufficient, the Government of 
the d rreed to advance 6000/., maki in all 
11,0602 was supposed this would go f. ug 
but it apy od there weree s which ‘oan not 





be foreseen, and estimates were obtained amounting 





| to 23,0007. Thesum, then, that would be required 
would be an additional 12,000 although thev would 





be able 


¢ 





? 
) 





» make very considerable progress if 500 

in luded in the € stimates present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that he 
mend the Governm he views 
ation. 

iT otter ha 


» tha 
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OniV WE 
| year. 
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ther . , tty 
Another respecting 





been written 
Ne 


r marbles at the 





vandalism complained 
irmor’ has been of some 
vy attention on th 
opening of 1 


Christmas I 

vile ec 
af the most beaut 
face mauled in this manner, and 


] beyond the simplest 


anvti 





smpound. 


iy) 









prove pr 

















e may | 
1 “Dia 
untiq y of Bl 
and modelling technically called ‘ gummy 
the inevitable result, with the loss of all those delicate 
| touches which give life and individuality, and over 
which the sculptor lingered loving y at the comple- 
tion of hi Tin Is no human assistance 
to destr I would also enter a test against any 
unnecessary shifting of such pond 1s and vet fravile 
work as the seulptures of the Parthe 1. The re- 
mai in ; of the two pediments were formerly placed in a 
line in ¢ footy room; they have been removed and 
placed opposite to each other in a sm r room, so 


>that it is impossible to obtain a genera 
ither pediment. Surely, 





view of 








dured the wear and tear of 2000 vea 
about in removal, wrecked in 
fished up again, stacked in Lord 

n broug their presen 


be allowe 
itisfaction to 
these changes. I never heard 
and none other can rightly prize such valuable 
cies of ancient art. Alas, for the » union of na 
which sg Haydon raved about and 
fought for in these creations of Phidias! But little of 


remail 





who | 


some s know 





office ; 
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sufficient ground for excluding any portrait which | it will outlive the present generation ifthe scrubbing 
wind be valuable, as illustrating the civil, eccle- | and scouring—do 1b]; uctive to a surf: ] ly 
Siastic, or lite rary history of the country. 2. | abraded by 2000 years of exposure—is tted to 


No portrait of any person still living, or deceased 
less than ten years, shall be admitted by per- 
chase, donation. or be quest, except only in the case 
of the reigning Sovereign, and of his or her consort, 
unless all the trustees in the United Kingdom, and 
not incapacitated by illness, shall either at a meeting, 
or by letter, signify their approbatior 1. 3. No por- 
trait shall be admitted by a mation, unless three- 
fourths at least of the trustees present at a meeting 
shall approve it. Portraits of Shakspere, Wilber- 
force, Sidmouth, Perceval, Stanhope, Stothard, 
Thompson the poet, Torring martyr- 
ologist; Wright, of r, rby, the painter; Nollekens, 
the sc ulptor; Burdett, and Lord Chancellor Talbot 
have been presente % ” Parchases have been made of 
Sir W. Raleigh, Handel, Dr. Parr, A. Murphy, 
Speaker Lenthail, Horne Tooke, Dr. Mead, Robert 
Harley, Sir William bere Earl Cadogan, 
Ric shard Cumberland, ‘“ La Belle Hamilton,” Hus- 
kisson, Archbishop Wake, Bishop W arburton, Sharp 
the engraver, Captain Cook, Sir William Chambers 3, 





ton, Fox the 

















go on.—Your obedient servant, W. D. 
We (The Builder) are glad to hear that it 


f is the 
to place a memori 








intention of the Templars to | il on the 
ave liver Goldsmith. We some time since 
rl i — there was for preserving 
record burial-pl f one of thi ninent igh 
of English literature of the past ¢ It is to be 
hoped that this memorial 1], appro- 
priate, and durable. : 


lhe annual conference between the representatives 
of the S ciety of At ts and the € 





rhursday at the socic ty’s house, 
On Monday t he first of a series of lectures deli- 
ered in the concert-room of ‘the ryst 1] Pal by the 


Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A., the object being to render 
the various Fine Art Courts more useful as educational 





have hitherto been. 
tory. 


mediums than they 
was merely pereewt 
On Tuesday afternoon the Prince Consort inspected | 
the model of the pedestal for the monument to 
General Havelock, which is erected for the present at 


| 
} 
lecture | 





| the end of the Parade Ground in St. James’s-park, « 
the side near Spring-gardens. Hi $1 —- 
ssed his gr ion with t 




















Thurs ay a meeting of old usians was 
held. ét the Charterhouse for the purpose of initiating 
measures for commemorating the ices of Sir 
Henry Havelock and other officers 10 had been 
educated at the school, and had fallen in the Russian 
and Indian wars. Lord Panmure was in the chair 

; 





eat moved the first resolution,— 
e to perpetuate the memory of Sir 
‘lock and the other C: 


service of their country 


The Queen's Adv 
‘“ That it is desira 
Henry Have 
fallen in the 





rthusi ins \ who ha 








tion, which was seconded by Mr. W. M. Th ickeray, was 
carried. It was also agreed, on the motion of Arch- 
deacon Hale, *‘ That a monument be erected within 





these walls to the memory of those who have fallen in 


( 
ir country, with 






the service of th the addition of such 
emorial : B the funds will permit.” A com 
was appé t the resolutions. 
blic m« t Southampton on 
ursday, to pr of erecting a statue 
to the memory 
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apa at 
and the bracing chara of the air 
cl Overbeck has n re 
cove ass, and he now works very 
little. 

In the euttings and excavations for the 

Vecchia Railway, at the provisional terminus, 
i mile from Rome, in the spot i 3 th 
of Crea gardens, discoveri 
made, bringing to light a ma 
voir for water, t bricks of w stamp of 
the terra cotta works belongi da ehter 
of Mareus Aurelius and Fanstina Junior, fe of the 
Emperor Lucius Verus. From the vast hal 1! henna 
this reservoir, two corridors 5 
whose painted vaults are "a 





nsters and griffins, lead to two s 
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each of which have cireular cabinet 
them, with niches formerly adorn 


These have been but imperfectly exc: 
of the ancient pavement not having be 





a very fine draped statue of 
basket of frui i ly the work of 
has been i 
imnerf. 
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of less 

architectur 

like } 
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ions id ation 

spite of n Case 
of “ treasure troy dup bv 
moneyed amateu navvies 
have come upon some sepulchres of Jiderti, evidently 
belonging to the Antonine period the bear the 





stamp of Domitia, wife of Annius Veru 
of Marcus Aureliu 
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ARCHAOL OGICAL SUMMARY 


THE of 





persons in their way. 
divine” invests their judgment, and a general vagu 
ness that of r people ‘hey will ht. 4 é 














ongles, as the French say, for their own infalli 2 

but have more doubts than beset Lord Eldon about 

the judgment of We noted last week the 

purchase of an ’ of Shakes re, and we 

nobly enshrin our national library in 

ase on atable to itsé If, in the place of ho 10u! 

due. But on going to the case in the 

rary, where once repos th 

ks with tographs ” t 1 of 

y Flori with tl lm. 

Shakspere, which had ind a le on, 

and a learned editor (Mr harles ‘ t 
two letters of the poet’s name “ on the: 
the poet’s aut h”—we found the box 
appeared. t ** fallen from its hi 
so soon ? osition was too muc 

old favourit ppose; and “one li wt 

| has deposed it from its place of honour, wl .- 

posed on velvet and was enshrined in plate glass, to 


be placed among the crowd of volumes on the vulgar 
shelves, less honoured, perhaps, than its compeers, 
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Sic transit, &c.; but we should not like to have 


encountered the wrath of any “ official” by ventur- | 


ing to have prophesied this a day before it happened. 

The marbles from Halicarnassus, for which a sort 
of conservatory has been erected in the portico of the 
British Museum, will soon be thrown open to 
public gaze. They are very important additions to 
our sculpture, very noble in design and remarkably 
vigorous in execution. We owe to our consul, Mr. 
Newton, a large amount of gratitude for the unceasing 
endeavours he made to discover the world-renowned 
Tomb of Mausolus—the exact spot in which it once 
stood having never been satisfactorily proved before. 
Now we may probably be looking on the hero him- 
self, if we can accept the noble draped figure with its 





tstrongly marked features as his “true efligy;” if | 


hat be not allowed, at least its great merit as a work 
of art will give it equal claim to honour. The grand 
cast of the draperies and the vigour with which the 


folds are sculptured, rival the seated figures among 
the Elgin marbles. The sculptured slabs are equally 
fine ; and the colossal horse is especially remarkable 


for fragments of the bronze bridle which are still affixed 
to the head. It is much to be regretted that want of 
space disallows these fine marbles being placed where 
they ought to be—that is, in conjunction with the other 
marbles in the sculpture galleries of the Museum; 
thus carrying out the proper historic succession of 
these noble works. We are rapidly outgrowing all 
our narrowed old institutions, and may soon expect to 
see some of the old masters hung outside the National 
Gallery at Trafalgar-square, now the trustees of the 
British Museum cannot further admit the highest art 
within their doors, and have set this example before 
them. 

Everybody who visited the Hotel de Cluny, in 
Paris, a few years ago, will remember the labyrinthine 
neighbourhood that surrounded it, and made a visit 
to it a regular ‘ voyage of discovery.” Now it has 
been cleared of surrounding buildings, and the full 
importance and curiosity of the Palais des Thermes 
(as the Roman ruins beside it were termed) is dis- 
played. The authorities of Paris have carefully 
dissevered the mass from the modern adjuncts, and 
left the Roman work in its integrity, which will 
henceforth present a very interesting object beside the 
line of trees on the new Boulevard de Sebastopol. 
They are believed to have been the Therme of Julian’s 
palace; and on contemplating this large mass of 
Roman work, we feel astonishment at its preservation 
di g all the centuries of change which befal a great 
city. The large vaulted apartments, with their doors 
and windows neatly turned in brick, and the bonding 
courses, also of flat broad brick, which run through 
the walls, are beautifully preserved ; these apartments 
did duty as warehouses in the last century. The 
Paris authorities are justly proud of this fine relic; 
had it been in the city of London, it had most pro- 
bably shared the fate of Gerard’s Hall. 

The Bath Express states that the arrangements for 
the meeting of the Archxological Institute at Bath, 
which will take place on the 20th of next month, 
under the presidency of Lord Talbot de la Malahide, 
are fast approaching completion, the local committee 





museum, &c. 


diate vicinity ; upon which places papers will be read 
illustrative of the several objects of interest. It is 
hoped that those who have any specimens of anti- 


quarian value will communicate with the Honorary | 
We understand that books are opened at | 


Secretaries. 
the several banks to receive contributions in aid of the 
expenses of the meeting. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
OPERAS AND CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 


Drury: Lane has now become a thorough Italian 
opera house, and has contrived to collect on its boards 
a great number of very excellent singers, sume 
hitherto unknown to the London public—such as 
Signors Badiali, Manfredi, Naudin, and Mesdames 
Donatelli, Fumagalli, and Bellosio; 


Garcia and Madame Persiani, who have just re- 
appeared, the one in The Barber of Seville, and the 
other as Elvira, in J Puritani. 
opera was produced on Monday night, and very 
creditably in every respect. Madame Persiani re- 
tains all her wonted grace, and much of her power, 
and gave the varied emotions of the forsaken and 
maddened Elvira with extraordinary effect and feeling. 
She was heartily greeted by a very crowded and 
respectable audience. Signor Badiali, as Riccardo, 
added to his well-won reputation; and Signer Man- 
fredi played Georgio with so much excellence of 
acting, and so much vocal power, as to call down the 
repeated approbation of the audience. The conclusion 
of the second act was greeted with an enthusiasm 


arising as much from political as musical feeling, the | 


frequent cries of “ bis,” “ bis,” 


instead of the English 
= ancore,”’ 


showing there was a large Italian element 


being actively engaged in selecting objects for the | 
The excursions will include visits to | grievance to the subscribers was the selection of.the | 
Glastonbury and Malmesbury, as well as the imme- | 


and others well | 
known and highly esteemed, as Madame Viardot | 


This last-mentioned | 





| a criterion of quality, that it is very difficult to get a 
verdict on merits alone, 

There has been no novelty in the operatic pro- 
grammes during theweek. At her Majesty's Theatre J/ 
Trovatore was performed on Tuesday night, Lucrezia 
| Borgia on Thursday, and the same opera to-night. 

On Tuesday the admired ballet, La Reine des Songes, 

was given, and the same is fixed for to-night ; and on 
Thursday Miles. Pocchini and Annetta witched the 
| pit with twinkling feet in La Fleur des Champs. 
| Luisa Miller is announced for repetition on Tuesday 
next. At Covent-garden, Fra Diavolo, ll Barbiere, La 

Traviata, and Flotow’s opera, Martha, was promised 

for this evening; but the frequenters of this house, 

| who are by this time becoming inured to disappoint- 

ment, will doubtless bear with one more repetition of 
the adventures of the unchaste Violetta. 

On Monday morning, Mr. Benedict’s concert drew 

a large and fashionable audience to the Concert-room 

in her Majesty’s Theatre, a circumstance which none 

; can wonder at who remembers the popularity 


of this distinguished conductor and good com- 
poser. The programme was well selected, and 


gave the utmost satisfaction. One of the most 
interesting features in this concert was the render- 
ing of two unaccompanied trios for female voices by 
Mile. Titiens, Mmes. Sherrington Lemmens & Viardot. 


Two of Bach’s concertos for three pianos were plaved | 


by Herr Rubinstein, Herr Schmitt, and Mr. Benedict, 
and deservedly attracted great applause. 
Herr Schmitt's first appearance in England, and, 
judging by his performance upon this occasion, it is 
likely that he will become a favourite. Another 
great effect in the way of instrumental music was 
produced by the performance of Maurer’s concertante 
for six violins by Messrs. Joachim, Molique, Maurer, 
Yeichmann, V. Collins, and Blagrove—six of the 
finest players in the world. The first-named per- 
former furthermore delighted the audience by his 
surprising performance in Tartini’s “Songe du 
Diable.” The ‘* Miserere” scena from Jl Trovatore was 
| admirably rendered by Mlle. Titiens and Signor 
Giuglini; and Mlle. Piccolomini won all hearts by the 
dramatic expression she threw into Paesiello’s operetta 
La Serva Padrona. Herr Pischek introduced what 
may perhaps be considered an innovation into a con- 
| cert, by dressing for the part of Hassan in Mr. Bene- 


dict’s opera Der Alte von Berge, but did not apparently | 


make any great impression upon the audience thereby 
On Monday evening, the sixth and last concert of 
the Philharmonic Society took place at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, and was attended by a very numerous 
audience. The programme (which was selected * by 
command”) comprised a concerto on the violin by 
| Mendelssohn, which had been already played on the 
second of his two appearances this season at the Phil- 
harmonic concerts. This repetition gave, as might 
be expected, some little umbrage to the subscribers, 
who would naturally have preferred something new; 
and it was deemed by many that this sacrifice of those 
who really support the society to the caprice of the 
Court ought not to be tolerated for a moment. We 
have no doubt, however, that if the matter had been 

| properly represented to her Majesty she would have 
substituted something else for the concerto. Another 


overture to Tannhauser by Herr Wagner, a composi- 
| tion which no musician regards as above the level of 
| contempt. In other respects, however, the music 
selected was quite satisfactory, and the wonderful 
playing of Herr Joachim excited the usual amount of 
enthusiasm. About the middle of the first part some 
difficulty arose with the gas, owing, it was said, to 
| the admission of water into the pipes. Whatever 
| was the cause, it was, however, speedily rectified, and 

the uneasiness to which the incident gave rise was 

entirely allayed when the royal party arrived. 

| On Tuesday, the Tonic Sol-Fa Association drew an 
| immense audience to the Crystal Palace. The chorus 

consisted of 3500 children, and 500 adults, tenors and 
| basses, conducted by Messrs. J. Sarll and W. S. 
| Young. This immense army of juveniles entirely 
| filled the Handel orchestra, and presented en masse a 
| beautiful and striking spectacle. As our readers are 
doubtless aware, a peculiarity of the Tonic Sol-fa 
system is, that the singers have no books before them, 
| but take time and tune from the baton of the con- 
| ductor. The programme, which was a long one, 
comprised ‘“ Bells Ringing,” ‘‘ How Beautiful upon 
| the Mountains,” ‘“ Hail, all Hail,” “Those Evening 
| Bells,” the Quail Call,” “The Echo,” “ Hail, 
| Smiling Morn,” “ Auld Lang Syne,” “ Hail, Judea,” 
| “The May-time,” ‘‘Old England” (to the air of 
“The British Grenadiers.”) 

On Wednesday, the grand vocal and instru- 
mental concert given by command of her Ma- 
| jesty at St. James’s Hall, for the benefit of the 
| Royal Academy of Music, was attended by the 
| Queen, the Prince Consort, the Princess Mary 
| of Cambridge, a brilliant court, and an immense 
| audience. The performance commenced with a 
| mass composed by the Earl of Westmoreland, 

in music is said even to exceed his 


| whose skill 
| diplomatic abilitv. At the conclusion of the 


| by Mr. Costa. 


This was | 





in the audience. The public, apparently, are getting | piece the noble Earl, who was present, received 
over their alarm at the lowness of the prices of admis- | the congratulations of his friends; which he doubt- 
sion, and are beginning to judge the actual merits of | less would have done had the mass been even worse 
the performance irrespective of such contingencies. | than it was. The selection comprised seven choruses, 
Price, however, is considered by a British public such ! three trios, aduo, a quartet, and seven soli, and had 





the advantage of being sung by Madame Viardot, Miss 
Dolby, Mile. Titiens, Madame Clara Novello, Miss 
Pyne, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Harrison, Allan Irving, 
and Weiss, Signori Giuglini and Belletti, and Herr 
teichardt. The rest of the programme included a 
concertante by Maurer for four vivlins, admirably 
performed by Messrs. Blagrove, Isaac, H. Hill, and 
Watson; the “ Spirit Song,” which was sung by Miss 
Dolby ; selections from Lucas’s The Regicide, effec- 
tively given by Miss Pyne, Madame Weiss, Messrs, 
Sims Reeves, Allen, and Weiss. The second part 
comprised “ Deh vieni,” from Le Nozze di Figaro; 
the aria of “ Laschia ch’io pianga,” from Handel's 
Armida; a recitative and romanza, by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Saxe Coburg; and a terzetto 





The morning concert given by Madame Bassano 
and Herr Kuhe on Thursday, at the Hanover-square 
| Rooms, was well attended. Mendelssohn’s trio in D, 
| as interpreted by Herr Kuhe, M. Sainton, and Signor 
Piatti, was greatly and deservedly admired, as also 
Prudent’s variations from Les Huguenots, per- 
| 


formed by Herr Kuhe. Among the other attractions 
may be favourably mentioned ‘tO quelle nuit,” from 
| Le Domino Noir, sung by Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
| rington; the romance “ Quando le sere,” from Luisa 
| Miller, sung by Mr. Sims Reeves; Madame Viardot 
Garcia’s well-known ‘Spanish Melodies,” and an 
| air from Handel's Alcine, by the same artist; finally, 
| Ah! rendimi,” extremely well sung by Madame 
Bassano. 

We have to regret that other engagments and 
the lateness of our notice prevented us from attending 
the AMatined Musicale given by Signori Andreoli 
and Sighicelli, by permission of the Marchioness of 
Downshire, at her residence in Belgrave-square. We 
understand, however, that Signor Sighicelli enjoys a 
great reputation on the Continent as a performer 
upon the violin of the very first order, and that the 
impression which he made upon the fashionable and 
critical audience which attended the debut fully sup- 
ported his title to it. We hope ere long to have an 
opportunity of hearing him upon some more public 
oceasion, and of recording an opinion as to his merits. 
| CONCERTS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 











Monday, June 28.—Sgi. Biletta and Solieri's Jfatinee Mus 
cale, Willis’s Rooms, —The London Polyh; hoi 
St. Martin’s Hall, 3.—Mr. Albert Schloss’s Gre alar 


! 

| Instrumental Concert, Marylebone Literary and Scientifi 
Institution, 8.—Mr. F k Brindley’s New Literary and Musi- 

nent, St. Martin's Hall, 8. 

th.—Bradford Festival Choral Society, St. 





} cal Entertair 

Tuesday, 
James's Hall, 8. 

Wednesday, 30th.—M. Jules Lefort and Herr Louis Engel 
Grand Matinée Musicale, Campden House.—Miss Kemble 
Morning Concert, Gallery at Bridgewater House.—Madame 
Sala’s Annual Concert, Willis’s Rooms, 3.—The Vocal Asso- 
| ciation, St. James’s Hall, 8. 

Friday, July 2.—Mr. H. Leslie’s Choir, St. Martin’s Hall, 8}. 
—Handel Choral Festival at the Crystal Palace. 








‘ 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

Tue arrangements for the great musical performance 
| by the Handel Festival Choir at the Crystal Palace, 
| on the 2nd of July, are approaching completion, and 
| the 2000 chorus singers have been selected with the 
same care that characterised the preparation of the 
| Handel Festival. Besides the 250 members of the 
3radford Choral Association representing the York- 
shire districts, deputations from Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Norwich, Bristol, Hereford, Gloucester, Wor- 
cester, Ely, Lincoln, Cambridge, Oxford, Winchester, 
Canterbury, Rochester, Bangor, Birmingham, Reigate, 
Windsor, and many other towns, with several conti- 
nental celebrities, have accepted invitations to be 
| present. It is intended that the usual band shall 
| occupy the lower portion of the orchestra erected for 
| the Handel Festival (the twelve harps being arranged 
along the front of the platform), the various military 
| and wind bands forming a circle half way up. The 
| chorus will occupy the remaining stages of this great 
| platform. The first of the two final London Chorus 
| rehearsals was held at Exeter Hall yesterday, under 
| 
' 
| 


the direction of Mr. Costa. The Bradford choir arrive 
in London on Monday, the 28th inst., having been 
honoured by her Majesty’s commands to perform at 
Buckingham Palace on the same evening. They give 
a concert on the following day at the Crystal Palace, 
and join in the final great rehearsal of the entire 
chorus at Exeter Hall on Wednesday evening. The 
plans of reserved seats at the Crystal Palace have been 
issued, and the tickets are now in course of delivery, 
offering the same facilities tu visitors from distant 
parts of the country as were found so satisfactory on 
| occasion of the Great Handel Festival last year. 
| Special trains are being organised from different 
localities, and thus far this brilliant musical celebra- 
tion, which, for its variety and striking effects, has 
never before been equalled, gives fair promise of 
proving the great musical feature of the season. 
Jenny Lind has come to live among us. The Nieder- 
rheinische Musik Zeitung announced that she had re- 
| solved a long time ago, after she had given up her 
| projected journey to Russia, to leave her present resi- 
| dence, Dresden, and settlein England. This intention 
she has now carried out. After all her furniture in 
Dresden had been disposed of, no inconsiderable num- 
ber of packages, with articles of value, &c., were 
forwarded last week, vid Hamburgh, to England, 
where Jenny Lind will repose in retirement on her 
laurels at a villa near London, Since the 
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appearance of that ps RO the great cantatrice | one of the prettiest and most commodious in London ; for this bad smell of the paper. But soitis. When 
has arrived, with her husband and two children. | and the performances are very good, Mr. ‘Tl. Mead (an | we scolded our paper makers, the explanation they 
The whole family have taken possession of a neat | excellent actor) leading the serious, and young Mr. | gave was, that during the very thundery weather, 
villa, called Roehampton Lodge, situated near to the | Conquest the comic business. Sadler's Wells migh t | some weeks since, a boiling of size had turned sour, 
south side of Barnes Common, at 1d about a mile from | be made, what it was a hundred years since, a ve and they had used it for some hours before they made 
Putney. The house is ina retired position, and in | nice garden theatre in the summer months. There the discovery. When they made it, they at one 
the immediate vicinity of Putney Common and the | are still some distant theatres of this kind, lying on | threw away the remainder of the soured size, but the 




















pic turesque village of ‘Roehz umpton. | the horizon of London, and therefore of civilised life, | paper was too valuable to be thrown away. Hence 
The scenery, machinery, and all the moveable con- | which we shall take pleasure in exploring and re- | the annoying smell which has proceeds 1 from the 
tents of the old Adelphi, having been removed, | porting upon, until the autumn season returns, which | Mercury. We have earnestly entreated our paper 
the work of demolition commenced on Thursday last, | it is expected to do with unusual severity. | makers not in future to send us any of this odoriferous 
and has since been carried on with amazing vigour. | | paper. The correspondent who feared that the scent 
In a few days the building will be completely swep t | : | proceeded from the ‘ printer’s devil’ will be relieved to 
away, and the erection of the new house commenced. LITERARY ure tind that the canse was not infernal, but earthly, w« 
Mr. Webster, and Mr. Wyatt, the architect, are con- ARY NEWS. may almost say heavenly, or at least aerial and 
fident of the house being completed and ready to open aR | electrical. 
by the 1st of October. | Ar the Council of University College, London, held | As a specimen of the zeal and promptitude with 


The refusal on the part of the direction of the | on Saturday last, Mr. John Philip Green, Lincoln’s- | which Mr. Panizzi executes his office, it may be 
Viennese Opera to allow the extension of this popular | inn, was appointed Professor of Jurisprudence, also | mentioned that the Shakspere autograph, purchased 
lady's congé has been rescinded—not from any motive | Examiner for the Hume Scholarship in Juris] prudence last week for the British Museum, was exbibited to 
of liberality towards the manager of the London | to be awarded in December next. Mr. Arthor Cohen, | the public on Saturday. It stands in a separate case 
theatre, where her services have proved of such | late of Magdalene College, Oxford, and Mr. John | among the other autographs in the manuscript room, 
inestimable value, but because, at the-eleventh hour, | Power Hicks, M.A., late of Lincoln College, Oxford, | bevond the Grenville library. Whether from indif- 
certain repairs which have for some time been in pro- | were appointed, with the Professors of Latin, Greek, ference, or because they had not found it out, the 
gress at the “ Kirnthnerthor” are found not suffi- | Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy of the College, | public betrayed no curiosity respecting it, for at the 
ciently advanced to admit of the usual performances | Examiners for the Andrews Scholarships in Oc tober time we paid it a visit we found it entire ly deserted, 
being resumed at the time expected. Thus the | next. An extraordinary Andrews Scholarship of | whilst the case full of royal autographs attracted the 
patrons of her Majesty's Theatre may look forward | 60/., in addition to the ordinary scholarship of 100/. | usual crowd. 
toa repetition of those operas in which Mademoiselle and 60/., were ordered to be announced for the session On Monday next the sale of the first portion of the 
Titiens has already achieved so well-merited a suc- | 1858-59. The Doctor Fellowes Clinical Medicine | large and valuable library collected by the late Dr. 
cess, besides others in which she has not yet appeared | Prize of a gold medal was awarded to Mr. William | Bliss, P rincipal of St. M: ary’s Hall, will commence at 
before a London audience—and among the rest, no | G. Groves, of Maidencombe, ‘Teignmouth, Devon- | the rooms of Messrs. Sothebv and Wilkinson. The 
doubt our musical readers will hope, Beethoven’s | shire. A vote was passed for the repayment to the | sale of this first portio m will last sixteen days, and 
Fidelio. | trustees of the Lord Dudley Stuart memorial of a | the catalogue contains nearly five thousand items. 

It is arranged that the doors of the “ Royal Pro- | sum of 50/., credited in error by the bank ‘the | As might be expected, the library is very rich in 
perty” are again to be opened to the publicon Monday | Hume memorial, and paid to the college i ist | doctrinal and old chureh literature, black !etter, and 
next, for a limited season, with varied and attractive | last as part of that fund. classics. There is, however, a very good in 
entertainments for the million. | ‘The Oxford examination of candidates commenced | of general literature, and especially of English 

The fashion of crinoline has received a severe check | at the Royal Institution, Manchester, on Monday. | classics. After going over this catalogue, we would 
in Vienna, where the actresses of the Carl Theatre | There were 125 candidates, 26 of the senior class and | suggest to the auctioneers whether an arrangement 
have been prohibited from wearing it. This measure | 99 of the junior. The subjects were:—Rudiments of | by subjects, rather than alphabetically, would not 
was rendered necessary by the fact that an actress, | Faith, Mathematics, Lan ges, Physics, Drawing, | conduce to the convenience of purchasers. It 


who, in the character of an orphan, was to have | and Music. The Rev. J. &. T. Rogers attended as a | might perhaps be undesirable to «the _trade” to 
























fainted away and fallen to the ground, found it im- | - ezate from Oxford, and the examiner was the Rey. | let priva ue dn. ye have any further conv nee; but 
possible to realise the latter idea with anything like Hig rhton, of Cathorpe, near Rugby. collectors would doubtless prefer knowing on what 

















nature, from being so strongly cased in her steel- thee examinations commenced also 3, as particul ir day in a sale each cls f books weuld be 
bound framework. well as in London. Liverpool, Birmin Bath, | sold. 

Southampton, Cheltenham, Bedford, and A correspondent writes to the Times: —“Sir,— 

Exeter, on Monday. The examination eds is | May I beg the aid of your powerful influence to rouse 

THE THEATRES. held i in the Grammar School, and is con lucted by the the slumbe ‘ring ener F saipe | oe publishers of theeighth 

Rev. (. P. Chretien, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Oriel | edition of this important work (the “ En velopedia 


. . . . . ” ? : 
[nr theatres seem to have succumbed to the hot | College. ‘There are 110 candidates for examination,— | Britannica which, according to the prospectus, 
weather, The Haymarket drags through | 


se dog | namely, 37 senior, and 73 junior ones. Before the | ought to have been cow pleted last mouth? As six 
ghts with a succession of benefits, in which novel- | examination commenced the candidates were suitably | volumes are overdue, the pressure of the 7imes may, 
ties and specialties, like curries and sauces to the | addre essed by the Rey. Dr. Hook, Vicar of Leeds, asa | I think, be reasonab ly exerted a > ha sten the com- 
jaded palate, are te ite some interest. | delegate of the University of Oxford. ple tion of this national publicatior L. 

The Adelphi Theatre away in brick- On the Ist of July next, avd thenceforward, the The editorial amenities of our Transatlantic con- 


lavers’ baskets, ane: the new walls will shortly show | postage on letters between the United aap. gdom and | temporaries have long supplied matter for wonder in 





















what the dimensions of the new theatre will be. The | Martinique, Guadeloupe, or C uragoa, will be reduced | this country. The fol wing specimen, taken from 
Olympic has no alteration in its bill; and thus the | to sixpence the half-ounce, and so on accor ion to the | a biographical sketch of three well-known American 
determined playgoer must be driven north or south | usual scale. This postage must be paid in advance, | jour saliete, is, however, equal to anything of the 
if he will follow his favourite amusement through | or the letters will not be forwarded. kind we have met. It appeared in a paper called 
every season. ‘The St. James's Theatre has indeed a a The Post Office authorities announce that on the | Stephen Branch’s Alligator, of which eight numbers 
high attraction in Madame Ristori; but that is so | 1st of July next, and theneeforward, a book packet | have already appeared in New Yerk:—“I shall re- 


special and peculiar a performance, that it will form | addressed to Sardinia may consist not only of books | view the editorial career of these men (whom I regard 
the subject of a special di-quisition. If then we go | or other publics ations, prints, or maps, but also of any |-as extremely vicious), and I shall begin with 
into the suburbs with the persevering playgoer, we | quantity of paper, parchment, or vellum ; and further, | B******, because he is the eldest and biggest villain 
shall in the south find Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams | such books or other publications, prints, maps, &c., | of the "trio. I have written for the Herald 





ore 


delighting the Surrey audience with their Irish- | may on and after the same date be either printed, | since I was a student at Cambridge in 1836, 
Yankee pieces. Vivacity and humour of so broad | written, or plain, or any mixture of the three, to _ for which I haye received only 250 dollars. I have 
and popular a species as theirs is sure to be admired | exclusion, however, of any matter of the nature of | written for the Times nearly since its advent, for 
anywhere ; and the inhabitants of St. George’s Fields | letter, unless mi aed printed, which 1 have received nothing. I have written for 
form no exce pti on to the rest of the world, and ap- The Harrow speeches were delivered on Thursday, | the Tribune since the first year of its existence, for 


plaud the Williamses to the echo—the echo be ing the | in the presence of a numerous company, including | which I have received nothing but infinite detraction. 
boys in the street, who repeat all their eccentric | many of the nobility, Members of Parliament, bis hops, So, in all | may say of these ungrateful scoundrels, 
ditties, making the air vocal with ‘Our Mary | and cler; gymen. After the speeches the company | I shall evince no ingratit ude ortreachery. B******g 
Anne,” &e. ; | partook of a sumptuous repast at the residence of the | face is the refle ction of hell and the prince or devils. 

The Adelphi company flitted on Monday to Sadler's | Rev. Dr. Vaughan, the head master. Dr. Vaughan | In conversation, be is obscene and blasphemous, and 
Wells, with the ever Green Bushes, and Our French | proposed “The Health of Lord Palmerston,” who, in | thoroughly wicked in every thought, and to listen to 
Lady's Maid, who has not lost her dramatic character, | acknowledging the toast, expressed his gratification | his obscenity, and blasphemy, and comrapt sug- 
though she has nothing to boast of as to her | at visiting the scene of his early education, and eulo- | gestions, in his old age, makes one shudder with 
individual conduct. Nothing forces upon one’s | gised the system pursued at the school. ‘The | horror to the inner temples of the soul. He is alow 
imagination the extraordinary magnitude of our | Health of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe” was also | and cunning Scotchman, of a large brain, of super- 
metropolis so much as its thus affording four separate | given, and was duly acknowledged by that noble | ficial cultivation—has no critical knowledge of gram- 
regions, which, like outlying provinces, afford to | lord. mar, and his orthography is quite imperfect—could 
public artists of all kinds, actors, readers, reciters,| The council of the Dublin Statistical Society has | accurately define Webster’s “science” only as it 
concert singers, &c., new fields fur the repetition of | selected as Barrington Lecturers in Political Economy | represents the mode of extortion—has read very 
their various pursuits end productions. A total for the year 1858-9 the following gentlemen, viz. :— | little—is an unnaturalised alien, and a monarchist of 
revefse has thus been worked by the removal of the | Frederick Evelyn, LL.B.; Thomas Basteed, M.A.; | the deepest dye. His leading motive, since he 
monopoly formerly attached to thetwo great theatres, | W. H. Jemison, LL.B.; and Joseph Corkey, M.A. | acquired his almighty dollar position as a journalist, 
Drury-lane and Covent-garden, and the inhabit: nts | The management of the lectures has been intrusted | has been to corrupt the people, and thus subvert our 
of the north, south, and east (not yet the west), dis- | to the committees of the Mechanics’ Institutes of | institutions, and cast us again into the embraces of 
tricts, instead of coming up to the theatres, have the | Drogheda, Lurgan, and Navan, and of the Free | British despots, whom he still loves, and will ever 
theatricals taken to them. | Public Library, Dublin. recognise as his native masters.” 

In the north-east exists a very pretty little The answers to inquiries for Lady Morgan are| From “The Canadian Newspaper Directory,” pub- 
truly summer theatre, situated in a well laid-| favourable; and it is to the honour of literature to | lished at Toronto, we glean the following facts:— 
out garden. We mean the Grecian Saloon, to | observe the public sympathy which has been accorded | There are issued in the two Canadas 207 newspapers, 
which we lately paid a visit, and could wish that | to the precarious state of one of its most eminent | viz.: daily 20; tri-weekly 18; semi-weekly 15; 








‘ 





we more followed the example of our ancestors, who | female professors in this country. | weekly 156. Of these, 57 are liberal, 47 Reform, and 
in summer time frequented only suburban places of} Mr. Brunel, C.E., has gone, it is said, to the Con- | 43 Conservative. In religion, 104 Protestant, 18 


amusement ; being wafted on the then silvery Thames tinent for two years, to enjoy quiet and recruit his; Roman Catholic; 35 are neutral as to creeds; 12 
to the G lobe, or riding out tothe Curtain beyond | health after the anxiety and fatigue he has endured | non-political; and 2 neutral with regard to both re- 
the Barbican, or.to the Red Bull at Islington; find- with the Leviathan. | ligion and politics. There are 88 different cities, 
mg, as tradition says, a Shakspere to hold their The Leeds Merdury says: “‘ We fear too many of our | towns or villages in the Canadas, from which news- 
horses, The immense relief of having a thoroughly | readers may have noticed for some time back a | papers are issued. The Canadian local journals have 
well ventilated theatre, and the be sing able to walk out very unpleasant odour when they first receive the | usually but a moderate circulation, ranging from 500 
into a flowergarden and refresh the inner man with | newspaper. ‘They will scarcely suppose that the | to 1500, averaging about 1000. The following are the 
cooling drinks, is scarcely to be over-rated at this | same electrical state of the atmosphere which turns | most widely diffused :—Globe, Toronto—Daily 5000 ; 

season of the year. The theatre at the Grecian is | their milk sour and spoils their meat is answerable | tri-weekly 3000; weekly 14,500. Witness, Montreal 
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(Protestant)—W eekly 9000. Patriot, 








—Weekly 6000. Colonist, Toronto—Daily 2000; 
tri-y 5 weekly 10,000. Christian Guardian, 
Toronto ( list )—W eekly 5000. Courrier du 
Canada, i-weel 2500. La 
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. C.)—Tri-weekly and 


Toronto (Tory)—Daily 1500; 





weekly 5000. Le 





semi-we ). Five journals are printed in 
Canada int German language, one being Roman 
Cathe 

of Emile Augier has just 
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